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January: Open Gate of the Year 


E busy scribes, writers, stenogra- 
and typists —every clerk, 
deputy, reporter or amanuensis 
whose duties require the writing of let- 
ters, or typing of documents of any and 
every character—should without delay 
secure, and ever keep handy for imme- 
diate use, a good and serviceable eraser. 
You'll need it! For many will be the 
- occasions during the coming fortnight 
that you'll forget, and unconsciously jot 
down, just,.as you did all last year, the 
familiar “1928.” 


That antiquated date, you must know, 
is now defunct and numbered among 
the things that are past and gone—its 
various episodes, events and happenings 
will soon ‘serve to fill the yet unwritten 
pages of future. history—-so, of course, 
you will be compelled to erase the old 
and to. rewrite the new and proper date, 
“1929.” By and by, however, we shall 
all become naturally accustomed to the 
change, and shall experience no further 
vexation of spirit on that score—at least 
not until: another New Year shall be 
ushered in: just twelve months hence. 

This is also a timely opportunity to 
form ‘new’ resolutions’ —in other 


words, to turn over a new leaf. Let us 


sincerely hope and trust that we’ll need 
no eraser in this event, but that we all 
may strive diligently to accomplish bet- 
ter and nobler things during the coming 
year than in the one that has so recently 
passed into history. - 

"We have not always had with us a 
January. The other ten months in our 
modern calendar are centuries older than 
the two first. The old Jewish, the 
Egyptian, and the ancient G'reek calen- 
dars did not place the beginning of the 
year at this point. Originally the old 
Roman year began with March, which 
was named for Mars, the god of war, 
and consisted of ten months only. And 
those months were of rather uneven 
length, some having as few as 20 days; 
some of the others containing 35, aggre- 
gating altogether, however, 365 days. 
This seemed to somewhat disarrange 
matters, and for a time the Romans lost 
about eleven days each year which, it 
appeared, caused the seasons to fail to 


By Augustus W. Dougherty 


arrive always on time. It was once a 
custom in ancient Rome to proclaim 
the first of the month, and to post a 
notice of its occurrence in a public place, 
so that the people might be informed of 
the current religious*festivals in which 
they would have to bear a part. 

It was not until the second king of 
Rome, Numa Pompilius, took a whirl at 
the calendar that any change of note was 
made. Tradition relates that the old 
Emperor insisted that the calendar need- 
ed an even dozen months to complete its 


cycle. So about the year 713 B. C. he 


created two bran new divisions of time 


—January and February—placing Jan- 
uary at the beginning.of the year. Jan- 
uarius and Februarius, he named his two 
newly added months, and placed the 
former near the winter solstice, naming 
it for Janus, an old Latin deity, which 
was one of the most ancient gods of the 
Italic peoples, and which had been wor- 
shipped even ‘before the founding of 
Rome. | 

Janus was a two-faced Roman god, 
one countenance being youthful, the 
other appearing aged, one set of eyes 
looking forward and the other back- 
ward. This mythical heathen deity was 
represented as holding a sceptre in the 
right hand and a key in the left, and 
was ignorantly considered the guardian 
of the past, present, and future—the god 
of beginnings and ends, the janitor of 
heaven, and on earth guardian god of 
all gates and doors, and the special pro- 


’ tector of all Roman passageways and en- 


trances. And in every new undertaking 
his name was devoutly invoked. 

The shrine of this invented Roman 
divinity was at the archway or entrance 
to the famous. old Roman Forum, his 
metal image standing close by, with one 
face looking toward the east and the 
other gazing westward. ‘The supersti- 
tious people of that~ remote period ab- 
surdly imagined this to mean that Janus 
stood between the old and the new year 
—looking backward over the past twelve 
months and forward over the coming 
year. And thus the month of January 


was dedicated in his honor, and from 
him derived its name. 

After the bronze statue had for a long 
time occupied the public archway, a 
magnificent temple to the favored deity 
was built at the northeast end of the 
Forum, the structure containing twelve 
doors, just as the year has twelve 
months. It was officially commanded 
that this public edifice be kept open dur- 
ing war and strife, and closed in time of 
peace. And it is recorded that the fa- 
mous temple’s door were closed only 
three times—first by King Numa him- 
self, again at the close of the first Punic 
war, and for the third time under the 
rule of: Augustus—from the founding 
of the temple down to the dawn of the 
Christian era, a period of seven cen- 
turies. This would lead us to imagine 
that in those primitive times there was 
almost a continuous contest waging be- 
tween the various tribes. 

Y the Romans the first of January 

dedicated to Janus, the ghost of 
that fictitious divinity still heads our 
first month. The beginning of every 
new year, month, week, and day was 
also held sacred to the double-faced 
deity; sacrifices were made to him upon 
twelve altars, and in all so-called relig- 
ious ceremonies his name was invariably 
the first invoked. 

When Julius Caesar came to the 
throne he undertook to reform the cal- 
endar. That famous ruler made a num- 
ber of changes, but left January intact, 
except adding to it two more days—as it 
had then only 29—thus bringing the 
number up to 31. 

In 1582, about fifteen centuries later, 
Pope Gregory XIII of Italy, decided 
there was an error in the Julian calen- 
dar, and he, assisted by Christoph Cla- 
vius, a noted astronomer, worked out 
the exact length of the year, and estab- 
lished the Gregorian calendar which we 
are using today. - He ordered that ten 
days should be dropped out of the cal- 
endar. It was a long time before the 
change was adopted everywhere; in 
Great Britain it was not legally done 
until 1752, when Parliament ordered 
that September third should be called 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Astronomer’s City © 


founded in 1728 by the Astronomer- 
/ Prince, Sawai Jai Singh II. It is the 
chief city of Rajputana and the capital 
of the principality of Ambar. Like 
many other Indian cities, Jaipur is pro- 
tected by an imposing wall with para- 
pets and towers. The name Jaipur, 
when translated into English, signifies 
“the city of victory,’ and is an enduring 
monument to the 
illustrious Maha- 
rajah who em- 


J tose the Astronomer’s City, was 


By Manly P. Hall 
With Illustrations by the Author 


the hennaed whiskers of the Rajput 
gentry) are the tin roofs which serve as 
awnings over the stalls and _ bazaars 
fronting on the main thoroughfares. To 
call these roofs tin might be considered 
a slur by the natives, for in reality they 
are composed of very thin and very rusty 


.. Every so often is to be found a native 


dyer stretching vast lengths of varicol- 
ored cheese cloth on sticks in the air to 
dry. In the bazaars everything can be 
bought from handmade cigarettes to an- 
tique furniture. Of peculiar interest are 


the little shops where religious pictures 


are sold; also the bookstalls where for a 
few annas choice religious and_philo- 
sophical works in Hindustani. may be 
purchased. On 

the streets the 

Brahmin, the 


bodied in its spe- 
cifications the 
fruitage of his 
scientific research. ae 

Three things 
impress the trav- ee 
eler upon enter- 
ing Jaipur. The 
first is the width 
of the streets. All 
the thor- 
oughfares are 
fares are over one 
over one hundred 


a startling con- 
trast to the nar- 
row, tortuous 
streets of the av- 
erage Eastern 
city. It is sup- 
posed that there 
are no streets in 
Jaipur less than 
twenty-eight feet 
wide. When the 
reader considers 
the absence of sidewalks anud the hud- 
dled character of Oriental architecture, 


even a twenty-eight-foot street impresses 


one-as being an actual boulevard. 

The second noteworthy feature is the 
color scheme. ‘The entire city is a mo- 
notonous mass of buildings all colored 


the same shade of pink. During the life 


of its founder, Jaipur was white. <A 
later Maharajah, with an eye to color, 
decided to vary the landscape by order- 
ing the buildings upon each street to be 
painted a different color. ‘Thus one dis- 
trict became green, another yellow, and 
a particularly squalid area bloomed 
forth with a lilac hue. During this pe- 
riod Jaipur was well named “the rain- 
bow city.” This conglomeration, how- 
ever, rapidly became an eyesore, and 
Jaipur eventually sobered down to its 
present “rapsberry” hue. 

The third never-to-be-forgotten nov- 
elty (and more outstanding even than 
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General view of Jaipur Observatory 


corrugated galvanized iron laid in sheets 
with no effort to match the edges or 
fasten them together. The monkeys from 
the nearby jungles show a marked par- 
tiality for these remarkable roofs. 
Trooping into the city just at sunset by 
the hundreds, these dignified simians dis- 
port themselves on the rattling sheets of 
Having discovered an_ except- 
ionally noisy spot, a number of monkeys 
will gather there and jump up and down 
in unison, causing an indescribable din 
that can be heard over all the city. 
Driving through the city streets to- 
wards the great central square, where 
countless birds congregate and native 
carriages always stand awaiting hire, the 
picturesqueness of the scene is forcefully 
impressed upon the visitor. Turbans of 


-a thousand hues folded in a score of 


ways form a sea of bobbing color. Per- 
fume bazaars and fish markets vie with 
each other to scent the atmosphere. 


Moslem, and the 
Jain brush el- 
bows, and hardly 
-an hour passes but 
that some proces- 
sion winds its way 
along the busy 
thoroughfare, 
heralded with 
much commotion. 

Almost in the 
heart of Jaipur 
stands a most re- 
markable _ build- 
ing called the 
the “Palace of the 
Hawa Mahal, or 
Wind.” It rises 
nine stories of 
beautifully carved 
pierced _ stone 
screen work. It is 
the guest palace 
of the Mahara- 
jah and is of a 
Mohammedan 
type of architec- 
ture. Concealed by its ornate front 
stands a solid and unattractive building 
which, however, is peculiarly ‘suitable 
for the housing of important. visitors. 


The Hawa Mahal reminds one of a 


Hollywood motion picture—such a mas- 
sive front and so little behind! It is 
further interesting that the exotic dis- 
order of native architecture throughout 
the city is contrasted to and marred by 
prosaic modern iron street lamps. 

To the southeast of the Maharajah’s 
palace is a great walled courtyard con- 
taining one of the finest astronomical 
observatories in Asia. It was here that 
Sawai Jai Singh II with immense stone 
instruments carried on those studies in 
celestial dynamics that elevated him to 
chief place among the astronomers of his 
time. In writing of his accomplish- 
ments, Major H. A. Newell, of the In- 
dian Army, says: ‘‘From early times the 
study of the stars had appealed to the 
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princes of his line. None, however, had 
displayed anything approaching the 
mathematical genius and passion for re- 
search possessed by Jai Singh II. This 
gifted ruler not only exposed the errors 
of existing Oriental and. European sys- 
tems but he issued a revised star cata- 
logue, produced a set. of tables of the 
sun, moon and planets; and corrected 
the calendar for the -Mogul Emperor 
Mohammed Shah.” 

The observatory, which has been just- 
ly termed “the last survival of the stone 
age in astronomy,’ is under the patron- 
age of the present Maharajah, who has 
preserved -its’ orig- 
inal splendor and 


the stone: instruments, the Jaipur obser- 
vatory boasts several contrivances of 
brass resembling huge clocks, or more 
exactly watches, hung from marble col- 
umns. These brass disks with movable 
pointers are from six to eight feet in 
diameter, their surfaces covered by intri- 
cate mathematical calculations. “Taken 
altogether, the observatory is very im- 
posing; far more remarkable than the 
great Chinese observatory on the wall of 
Peking. “The Chinese instruments are 
all of bronze and comparatively small, 
but at Jaipur the dials run a wild riot 
of form and size and altogether leave a 
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the ommiral Indian classic of the Ra- 
mayana. Rama, being an incarnation of 
Vishnu, was the very person of this god 
himself and his descendants—the princes 
of Rajputana—therefore feel them- 
selves to be most godlike'men, direct de- 
scendants of the sun. ‘There is no ques- 
tion that princes of the blood have ruled 
in. Rajputana for nearly five thousand 
years. Each year there are great festi- 
vals in honor of the descendants of 
Rama, and the Maharajah himself ap- 
pears in processional. 

The question is.often asked why the 
princes. of India display such fabulous 

| wealth when their 
people: as a mass 


restored those parts 
that fell into de- 
cay after the death 
of the astronomy- 
loving prince. At 
the time we visited 
the observatory, 
we discussed the 
subject of astro- 
nomical calcula- 
tions with the Hin- 
du scientist who 
was apparently ap- 
pointed by the gov- 
ernment as_ care- 
taker and astrono- 
mer extraordinary 
of the observatory. 
He called my at- 
tention to the tact 
that he had detect- 
ed with his strange 
instruments several 
Minor’ errors in a 
famous European 
nautical almanac. 
It must be admitted that he was highly 
pleased with his ability to discredit his 
European confreres. When the average 
Hindu can prove that something is 
wrong with any form of British calcula- 
tion, his exuberance breaks forth. 

In the midst of the observatory stands 
a great sun dial ninety feet high and ap- 
parently constructed of brick. It is 


called “the prince of dials.” To the. 


right of this dial as you face it are 
twelve other small dials, each bearing 
one of the signs of the zodiac. ‘There 
- are also instruments for the determina- 
tion of right ascension, declination, and 
hour angles. There are curious con- 
trivances for measuring altitudes and 
azimuths. ‘There is no telescope in the 
observatory and many of the devices 
used are similar to those employed by 
the ancient Egyptians, who without the 
aid of lenses laid down all the funda- 
mentals of astronomy. In addition to 


are in a state of ab- 
: ject poverty. This 


gance is necessary, 
_ however, because 
of the peculiar at- 
titude of venera- 
tion common to 
the Hindu mind. 
In order to hold 
the respect of his 
people, it is neces- 
_sary for the Rajah 
of Benares to drive 
forth in a carriage 
constructed entire- 
ly of ivory. It is 
also necessary for 


the Maharajah of 


The Prince of Dials 


very scientific impression. | 

The old capital of the Province of 
Ambar was the city of Ambar, which 
was deserted at the time of the founding 
of Jaipur. Amar is located on the top 
of some rambling hills of the Kah-Kho 
mountains and resembles more than any- 
thing else a great fort. It is customary 
to visit Ambar on elephant back, and to 
reach the city one must pass the tombs 
of the Maharanis of Jaipur and also the 
elaborate mausoleum of one of the 
prince’s favorite elephants. ‘There is a 
legend of vast fortunes that lie buried 
in the ancient city of Ambar as offerings 
to the gods. It is declared that the 
whole wrath of heaven will be visited 
upon any one who seeks to steal the 
treasures. 

The Maharajahs of Jaipur are the 
descendants of a most illustrious line. 
They trace their origin to the great 
Hindu hero, Rama, the central figure of 


Jaipur to keep his 
enormous _ stables 
filled with the most 
expensive . horses. 
The Rajputs are 
great judges of 
horse flesh and if 
the prince did not have better steeds 
than his subjects, he would speedily lose 
his ability to control them. When it 
comes to matters of finery, the Gaekwar 
of Baroda is a man of distinction to the 
uttermost degree. After seeing his solid 
gold and silver. cannon, and also his 
golden elephant houdah, it is in order to 
visit the royal treasury where are gath- 
ered pearls and diamonds unsurpassed 
even by the crown jewels in the Tower 
of London. In addition to his nine 
ropes of matched pearls, each pearl the 
size of a dime, the Gaekwar possesses 
the “Star of the South,” the largest dia- 
mond in India, which is set in a broad 
collar containing over one hundred other 
large diamonds. Even his pearl and dia- 
mond-clustered carpets, however, do not 
produce the general effect that results 
from a visit to his palace where the tired 
and dusty traveler is permitted to gaze 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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ARY crossed to the gong and 
Mrs. Ware stood by the open 
door again, idly turning over 
the envelopes. Letters for Dick. One 
for herself from a sister. One for Joan 
. . . Suddenly she became still, 
staring at the letter. It bore a 
foreign stamp and was addressed 
in a handwriting strange to her; 
a manly, flowing hand. Could it 


The Letter 


(Continued from December Issue) 


By Martha Bell 


Joan should never know. | 
She placed Dick’s letters by his plate 
as she always did and laid her own 


AUTUMN HAVOC 
By Atice GENT 


WIFTLY the wrathful storm-clouds pass; 


be—? S 
She bent over it, afraid. A weeping sky the hill beglooms; 


The postmark was Madrid... 
So it was from him! From Joan’s 
Ramon, 

Her hand trembled as she fin- 
gered the envelope; there was a 
sense of tumult in her brain. Rex 
had vanished from her thoughts. 
All she remembered was that Joan 
—once so care-free — had been 
hurt by this boy. What ought she 
to do? Was Joan to be reminded 
of it all again by this love-making 
from one who was already tied? 
She fingered the letter with more 
attention. It contained many pages. 
A long letter. Ought she to let 
her have it? 

A vivid memory of the girl’s 
face one night soon after her return 
from Spain struck at the mother’s breast. 
Joan had come to her room to say good- 
night, and sitting on the bed, dark head 
averted, had suddenly said, ‘Mother, 
have you ever been in love? And look- 
ing across the big room into a shadowed 
mirror, Mrs. Ware had seen her child’s 
face, the eyes pitifully closed, the lips 
tight with pain. . . Still, that was four 
months ago. 

A laugh from above made her start 
nervously to the present. Joan’s laugh. 
Hard, metallic—not as it used to be. 
Joan trying to forget! 

The girl was at her father’s door 
now, rattling the door-handle, calling, 
“Come on, Dad, breakfast will be cold!” 

Mrs. Ware realized dimly that the 
gong must have gone, She had not heard 
it at the time. She stared up at the 
landing where Joan had propelled her 
father from his doorway and was now 
linking arms with him down the stairs, 
smiling up at him. She looked bright, 
radiant. No girl could look like that 
and be unhappy . . . Joan had as good 
as forgotten. 

With swift decision Mrs. Ware 
thrust the letter down her frock and 
calling out a good morning to her hus- 
band and daughter, preceded them to 
the breakfast room. 
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the lovely eyes, ‘Gaiety isn’t always 
happiness, Joan.” 

There was an odd silence. She won- 
dered what had impelled her to make 
the remark. The girl’s smile froze on 
her lips and her eyes stared ahead. 

Fear laid hold on the mother’s 
heart. Abruptly she rose from the 
table, murmuring an excuse. She 
wanted to be alone to think. Doubt 
tore at her. Argue as she would 
about the letter she could not free 
herself of an insiduous feeling of 


Cradles in death the rain-quenched blooms. guilt. 


Bleak is the wind; the startled leaves 


Shake wildly in tempestuous plight. 


Dreary the woods; the forest grieves— 


Stricken and chill since summer’s flight. 


High on the moor the gaunt pines toss, 


Beaten and lashed, sad victims all ; 


Bracken and shrub and tawny moss 


Sodden and spent in angry squall. 


On to her doom in proud decay! 


Heedless of winter’s warning breath: 


Autumn, a queen of frenzied sway 
Through havoc speeds headlong to death. 


down. Only Joan’s place was without 
a letter. 

During breakfast the girl was at her 
gayest, planning picnics, parties, dances; 
her whole face lit with animation. She 
appeared not to notice that there were 
no letters for her. 

Looking at her closely, though with 
apparent unconcern, Mrs. Ware noted 
the dark circles round the lovely eyes 
and remarked on them. 

“Driving late last night,’ explained 


her daughter, flashing a smile; “going 


out again tonight, dancing.” 
A remonstrance from her father, 
emerging for a moment from the Times, 


caused her to laugh in daughterly 


reproof. 


“Rot, Dad, I can only be young 


once!” 

Mrs. Ware smiled but avoided look- 
ing at her. There had been a hint of 
defiance in the young voice and the tone 
seemed as hard as that metallic laugh 
on the stairs, 

She became acutely aware of the let- 


ter hidden under her dress. As the sec- 
onds passed it seemed almost to become 


alive, to speak, telling her that it was 
Joan’s letter, not hers, to do as she 
pleased with. She felt that her cheeks 
were flushed. 

She said quietly, though still avoiding 


She went into the hall and 
picked up her gardening basket 
and scissors. It was really a glor- 
ious morning, the garden never so 
inviting. As she descended the 
steps to the gravel path the pure 
air seemed to sweep away her 
fears. She was persuaded she was 
doing the right thing. Almost 
she felt happy again. | 

A sound in the hall made her 
glance back. Joan was_ bending 
over the hall table, lifting the let- 


: —searching for something. Mrs. 
Ware turned away and walked quickly 
down the path as if fleeing from 
thought; fleeing from the sight of that 
searching for a letter that never came— 
Joan had not forgotten! 

She forgot the roses, passed them un- 
heedingly and stood deep in thought. 

Striving to see what was best to do 
she called up her memory of Rex, as if 
appealing to youth to aid youth. 

Why was it that there was no sorrow; 
no regret in her memory of him who 
had stolen her heart even as this- Ra- 
mon had stolen her Joan’s heart. They 
had parted without hope and gone their 
separate ways, irrevocably. 

She gave a start, remembering the 
roses and went back to gather them, but 
absently; red roses, white, yellow, were 
clipped and tumbled into the basket. 

_ Joan and Ramon had parted just like 
herself and Rex, yet now after long 
months Joan still lashed herself with 
vain hope, still cherished grief and cov- 
ered both with a bitter laughter. Where 
was the difference? She, the young Julia, 
had never known bitterness. Why was 
it? Where lay the difference between 


Joan and Julia? 


Mrs. Ware gazed unseeingly into the 
wide open heart of a full red rose; 
slowly the truth dawned on her. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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T sun-up, we knew. War canoes 
fought their way through the 
boiling waters to the quiet waters 

of the lagoon. ‘The men of the island had 
‘ been away on a head-hunting expedition, 
and were returning with their —- 
On came the canoes; the sun- 
light flashed on wet paddles. 


The Game 


(Continued from December Issue) 


By Torrey Connor 
Author of “The Debt,” “Long Distance,” 
“Interviews,” Etc. 
smashed. Listen to that squawking bone 
flute! Imo playing. Imo’s the big boy 
that Quag thrashed—sort of Pretender 
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favor their chieftainess, Romola; and 
she favors Quag—” 

“Dix, you can’t fool me! In God’s 
name, what sort of a mess is this, any- 
how? Where are the other men? We’re 
in a stockade—TI see a guard at the 

opening. Do the natives count 
on adding our heads to their 


From the first beached canoe 
stepped a man as ugly as Quag 
was handsome, but physically 
his match. Quag stood up, voic- 
ing a savage jungle cry. Alone, 
bare-handed, the man of Nim- 
ollilo advanced to meet Quag. 
Strangely—even in the tense- 
ness of the moment I noticed 
it—the natives neither sup- 
ported their leader nor cheered 
him on. In silence the two men 
met, clashed. Naked breast to _ 
naked breast they fought—and 
we were there to see! 


Never on cleat-torn turf of 
Quag’s own battle-ground was 
such a_ struggle. ‘Tactics’ 
didn’t count now. Brute 
strength pitted against brute 
strength! The choked blood- 
cry! The swift give and take, in 
which Quag’s_ bronze - body 
lunged forward to meet the 
heavier, swart body of his an- 
tagonist, Rend! Smash! Crush 
out of human shape—Quag was 
down! As one man we closed 
in. Mallory snapped an order: 
“Stand off!” | 

Somehow, Quag struggled up, 
They were at it again. Clash! 
Smash—Muggins, brandishing 
the splintered oar, side-swiped 
my injured leg. Pain flooded 
me, the tide of agony rising 
higher, higher. Sight and sense 
were blotted out. i 

When I came back to real- 
ties, I was in a strange place, 
and Dix squatting on a straw 
mat, near me; I asked him in a 
voice not my own, if Quag had 
won. 


“Did he!” I'll say he did! 
That little affair was three 
weeks ago. You've been in a 
bad way with your infected 
leg—fever, and all that. Dr. 
Alroyd says you’r due to pull out of it 
now. He’s moaning because I did’nt 
pack a deck of cards—”’ 

“We're all here—alive?”’ 

“Two of the men, you remember, 
were drowned when the boat was 


The stockade 


to the Throne. All ’round bad man, 
Imo. That’s why the natives didn’t 
help him out when Quag downed him. 
He can outfight Imo; outplay him on the 
flute, too, because his is a civilized flute 
and Imo’s is a bone affair. The natives 


lodge decorations?” 


“I don’t know, Cameron. I 
_ don’t — know. The men? 
They’re out with the fishing 
boats) Quag—at first he 
planned that we would steal a 
big canoe, when a chance came. 
He said that we could make his 
island, all right. From Yaco 
word could be sent—a sort of 
endless chain—to friendly isl- 
ands, until we got in touch 
with a port-of-call. Now—” 

‘““What’s to prevent it now,” 

“‘T—hate to tell you. I would 
have bet on that lad! The way 
he cheered us up, the night we 
were sitting on the edge of eter- 
nity, with our feet hanging 


“He isn’t—playing the 
game?” 

““He’s playing a game. Quag 
is leaving us to shift for our- 
selves, Cameron. He—To tell 
the truth, Quag’s gone native.” 


In a past that seemed so far 
behind us that it might have 
been existence on another 
planet, Dix had bet “the rules 
of the game” against “the snick- 
ersnee and the palm tree.” It 
would seem that Dix had lost. 
He could not but remark the 
fact that while Quag, roaming 
at will, did no work, we put in 
heavy hours of labor each day, 
under guard. ‘Those of us who 
rebelled—and Muggins always 
did—were driven to work at 
the spear point. At the close 
of my first day on the “chain 
gang,” Quag came to the stock- 
ade. We heard the silver notes 
of his flute winding down to us 
from the wooded height above 
the huddle of golden nipa huts, 
the native village. 

“He must have licked Imo again,” 
Muggins observed. “For the sort of yel- 
low pup he is, Quag puts on plenty 
dog—” 

“‘There’s just a chance that we can 
get away from this place—and a fate 
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too awful to mention’, Doctor Alroyd 
cut in, turning to Muggins. ‘Say noth- 
ing to Quag, please. You can’t open 
your mouth without insulting him—” 

“Ho! I insult him, do I? Why, the 
lousy, yellow pup has left us—”’ 

He stopped. Quag, velvet-footed, had 
come upon us, stood in the opening of 
the stockade, his lithe figure outlined 
against the jungle green behind him. He 
had sheathed his flute, and stood look- 
ing at us. What was in that look? 

Doctor Alroyd smothered an angry 
word as he beckoned Quag to his side. 
The boy was naked save for a loin cloth, 
and his splendid body shone as if 
polished. In the soot-black hair, over 
each ear, hibiscus flowers flamed; an 
anklet of hibiscus flowers circled his left 
ankle. His dark eyes were alight and 
alert. He grinned, all his white teeth 
gleaming, as he snatched a piece of raw 
fish from the guard; and coming over, 
squatted on the mat. . 

“Got a cigarette, Doctor?” he asked; 
and as Doctor Alroyd shook his head, 
the boy set his teeth into the fish. 

What, I wondered, did Doctor Al- 
royd really think of this boy on whom 
he had spent tireless effort. This college 
man, naked, eating raw fish, his civiliza- 
tion flung off as he had discarded his 
clothing? The Doctor laid his thin, 
blue-veined hand on Quag’s arm. But 
before he could speak, Officer Mallory 
cut in. 

“Understand you’re in favor with the 
Chieftainess Romola’’, he said. “A fine 
thing if you’d marry her, eh? Lots of 
educated men take native wives—” 

“Good Lord!’ exploded Dix, in wide- 
eyed amazement. 

“Sure! It would give our party safe 
conduct to Yaco. You’d be heap big 
chief with two islands on the string; 
and as long as you’ve gone native—” 

Quag shook Doctor Alroyd’s hand 
from his arm. | 

“The heart of youth calls to the heart 
of youth”. His voice was expression- 
less; but his dark eyes filmed. Some- 
how, tightness gripped my throat. ‘“‘Ro- 
mola is old and fat; and—I have seen 
the women of your country.” 

Dix and I exchanged glances. If it 
had not before been plain to us, I think 
we both realized it now; that all the 
time, in his own way, Quag had been 
working toward our release from the 
island. -I shivered in that sweltering air 
as I awaited the next move in the game 
of life or death—Quag’s move. 

“I have a better plan.” Quag ad- 
dressed himself to Doctor Alroyd. “A 
month from now there will be a grand 
festival, for it is then come the fish they 
call the palolo, which run but once a 
year. The islanders fish with nets, and 
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spread a feast of flesh—”’ 
“Leave me out of your party’, Mug- 


gins sniggered. “I’m fussy about my. 


eatin’. Never did go much on raw 
chuck”’. 

“T am coming to that’, Quag said, 
and nibbled at the raw- fish. “By the 
third day of the palolo fishing”, he 
went on, “the islanders are very drunk 
on native spirits—kava. But the third 
day will be too late for you to hope for 
a get-away. The Chieftainess Romola 
already has picked out the head that 
will decorate her lodge”. Thus he chal- 
lenged Muggins. “She is fussy about 
her lodge trimmings. Mr. Muggins, to 
date, tops the list. It is for him the 
drums will sound.” 

At last he had broken through Mug 
gins’ crust. I saw Muggins’ horror, re- 
flected in the eyes of the other men. 
And yet, there was that in Quag’s eyes— 

Doctor Alroyd, who had said no 
word, gazed at him steadily. 

“What do you purpose doing, Quag”’? 

“This: Get you all into one of the 
big canoes for the palolo fishing. Mr. 
Mallory and the sailors have had ex- 
perience in the handling of the canoes 
since they’ve been here; they'll have 
more in the month to come. It is pos- 
sible that the guards will take you 
through the passage in the outer reef, 
for the outside fishing. That is im- 
portant. Learn the trick of it. A foot 
to the left, a foot to the right, and you 
would be wrecked in the narrow pas- 
sage’. 

“Are we to overcome our guard— 

or— or what’? the Doctor asked, help- 
lessly. 
“I shall take care of the guard”. He 
rose, towering above us. “These are the 
important things for you to remember: 
On the first night of the palolo fishing, 
you will be in a big canoe in the inner 
lagoon. You will be watching the wood- 
ed hill for the signal—” 

signal, Quag’’? 

“Yes, Doctor. A nipa temple crowns 
the hill. The deity to which they make 
sacrifices—A very curious thing, by the 
way, Doctor. I have traced some of 
the myths of these people to— But this 
is beside the question, isn’t it? 

“I was about to tell you that the 
thatch is tinder-dry. The firing of it 
shall be the signal that I have cleared 
the way for your escape. Your little 
match-box, Mr. Cameron? ‘Thanks’’! 
He bent over and scooped the metal box 
from my hand. 

“It may be that not until the second 
night will you see the signal. There is 
one thing more to be said: If you take 
Mr. Muggins along with you, there will 
be no signal’. He strode to the opening 
of the stockade, turned. “The Face of 
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Death looks toward the Sun of Life’’. 

Not a man of us stirred for a full 
minute after Quag had gone; we sat in 
stunned silence. 

“A bluff’! cried Muggins, at length. 
His voice cracked horribly. “I'll spit 
in the pup’s face the next time I clap 
eyes on him”. 

“You’ve done that once too often, 
Mr. Muggins”’, Doctor Alroyd told 
him, sternly. “I warned you! Still— 
I’ll see what I can do. There’s no ques- 
tion of leaving anybody behind who 
wishes to go, of course’”’. 

Days of horror, nights of dread; and 
now it was the first night of the palolo 
fishing. ‘The inner harbor, or lagoon, 
was astir with the fishing fleet. Voices 
of men and women rose in bursts of wild 
melody, half song, half chant. Doctor 
Alroyd said that they invoked the re- 
turn of the palolo another year. We 
were in one of the largest of the canoes, 
as had been planned, and in charge of 
one guard. 

None of us, though, looked for the 
signal. Quag, in a talk with Doctor 
Alroyd, that morning, had been final 
in his dismissal of the subject. He was 
in a black, bitter mood. Muggins must 
remain, and face any fate which the 
islanders might hand out to him. Let 
him give himself up to the revellers. 

“If Quag won’t give up this idea of 
squaring accounts with Muggins—and 
he won’t—what then”? Dix muttered, 
as he sat in the canoe. 

Muggins had insisted, at the last, that 
we leave him behind. Such a course 
was impossible, as the Doctor tried to 
show him; all for one, one for all—that 
was a rule of the game. But Muggins 
called our attention to the fact that 
Quag had said nothing of going with 
us. Someone of the party must be “‘the 
goat’’. | | 

And so we threshed it over once more, 
until prodded by a spear-point to further 
fishing activity. Presently a splash, an 
upheaval of the water, sent the palolo 
scurrying. A head of soot-black hair, a 
hibiscus flower above either ear, bobbed 
up alongside our canoe. 

“Quag’’? Doctor Alroyd called, un- 
certainly. “Quag”! 

The boy looked at Muggins, turned 
away. A canoe filled with young women 
drew near. Quag swam to it; with a 
heave of his huge shoulder he upset it 
and darted off, the women, screaming 
and laughing and pelting him with 
palolo, in swift pursuit. They soon tired 
of their sport, and righting the canoe, 
paddled on. Quag made his leisurely 
way to the shore, stepped out of the 
water. He walked the jungle trail, dis- 


' appeared. From the nipa village, dream- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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‘Monarch of the Forest 


timber cruiser, head flung back, in- 

haled* the bracing, balm-scented 
breeze of the southern Oregon woods. 
A sudden exclamation escaped him as 
his gaze rested on a sky-towering, mas- 
sive-trunked tree that stood aloof in girth 
and height from its fellows. All of two 
hundred feet its fluted trunk shot up- 
ward before throwing out its angular 
stout arms, 

It was a Big Tree, the most gi- 
gantic tree on the face of the earth. 
Yet how this lone specimen came to 
be this far north among a stand of 
sugar pine and red fir was a mystery 
to the forester. Perhaps it was the 
last of a once mighty stand. Perhaps 
a migratory bird had transported the — 
seed on its northward flight. He 


Primer G in his climb, the veteran 


knew, however, that this branch of 


the sequoia family once had a wide 
distribution. 
. The cruiser’s presence and the 
soiled note book and accompanying 
pencil protruding from his hip pocket 
were significant. A tract of timber 
was to be sold, and ruthlessly the 
marketable trees were to be logged 
off and ultimately ripped into fragrant 
lumber in some distant lowland mill. 
Upon the cruiser’s estimate of the 
amount of timber in the tract largely 
would be based the figures in the sale. 
With a black and white shepherd 
dog softly padding at his heels, the 
forester made his way through the 
tall fern and matted undergrowth 
until he stood at the needle-matted, 
buttressed base of the forest giant. 
The man was a mere pigmy now. 
“Not a flaw,” he whispered, almost 
worshipfully, as, leaning against the 
deeply furrowed, purplish bark, he 
glanced upward. Then, turning from 
the tree, he addressed the dog. 


“Do you hear me? The sequoias are 


the mightiest living creatures in exist- | 


ence. Along the shores of the Silurian 
seas they stood up, straight and tall, 
their only companions that stood erect, 
the giant horsetails and ferns. Old age 
and disease pass these trees by. A sequoia 
must be blown down, undermined, 
burned down, shattered by lightning—or 
felled by loggers,’ he added cynically. 


Just then his keen old eyes detected 
the arch of a great struggle twisted root 
which cropped out of the rocky moun- 
tain soil. Patently, it was one of the 
main supports of the big conifer. The 
slow erosion of decades had all but un- 
earthed the root. But like a huge fang 


By Kenneth Anderson 
Author of “Songs of Island Seas” 


it yet kept indomitable hold on the 
ground. 

The man again turned toward the 
tree, as if the sequoia, steeped in wisdom 
of centuries, heard and understood. 


THE REDWOODS 
By Estetta M. WILLIAMSON 
Wt ERE the mountains rise majestic, 


Far from hammer, rail or rod, 
Silently a great cathedral 
Lifts itself aloft to God. 


Here the stately Semper Virens, 
Peers of time long passed away, 
Treat the mighty tread of ages 
As the footfalls of a day. 


These colossal living pillars 
Lifting fragrant fronds on high 
Bring solemnity and beauty 

To the blue dome of the sky. 


Borne upon a breath of incense 
Whispered music floats for miles 
Through the softly lighted grandeur 
Of the long cathedral aisles. 


Altars glow with tapers lighted 
From day's giant globe of gold; 
While the night lends lace of silver 
From the planets, aeons old. 


‘Purling low, the mountain river, 
With its waters clear and cool, 
Softly flows, reflecting beauty 
In a beryl baptismal pool. 


Here where centuries have written 
Records on a living scroll, 
Comes a holy sense of nearness 


To the Maker of a soul. 


“Your anchor to windward, old fel- 
low. But that can’t save you from a 
logging crew. Not now.” 


As if seized with a sudden thought, 
he took from his pocket a jack knife and 
prodded into the out-cropping root. It 
was firm and tough. He walked around 
the base of the tree, carefully examining 
the ground. At last he seemed satisfied. 
Whistling to his dog, whose attention 
had become diverted by a gray squirrel 
haunched on the low limb of an adja- 
cent fir, he removed from an ample 
pocket of his canvas coat a paper- 


wrapped lunch. With his back to the 
tree, he shared bits of the lunch with 


the dog. When he had finished, he filled 


and lighted a pipe, taking slow, thought- 
ful puffs. 


cruisers method of computing 
the amount of salable timber within 
the area to be logged was to estimate the 
height, girth, and count the number of 
trees in an acre. Also, carefully he 
would inspect the entire tract. His esti- 

mate would prove surprisingly correct. 


All afternoon as he measured and 
estimated, jotting down notes and 
figures in his field book, he thought of 
the Big Tree among the firs and 
pines. To him, beyond all the other 
trees, it sang a forest epic. 


In the beginning, he visioned the 
minute winged seed fall from the 
parent tree, catch the wind and whir 
earthward ... Many days passed. He 
pictured the tender green sapling 
push from the mother earth and 
thrust sunward in a contest which 
was destined with succeeding seasons 
to grow keener and keener as it com- 
peted with other saplings for root and 
sunshine space. 

For a time, as the dessicating sum- 
mer suns beat down and sucked up 
the moisture in the soil, the fate of 
the sequoia was uncertain. Then, in 
seasons to come, as the young trees 
branched out limb to limb, shading 

and enriching the ground beneath, 
new vitality animated the young tree. 

But it was only a breathing space. 

Mutual protection secured, again 
the relentless, skyward race. Yet, be- 
cause the parent tree of this tree was 
a Big Tree, it easily kept apace with 
even its keenest rival, and, in the 
years that succeeded, towered over the 
weak and slower growing, dooming 
them at last to lingering decay. 

Thus, the epoch came when the 
Big Tree stood imperious and apart, 
its competitors dwarfs or rotting 

trunks underfoot. Too, it had stood 
against shaking storms, blasting light- 
ning, earthquake, and the periodic rav- 
ages of forest fire. When lightning had 
struck it, cheerfully it had let go a frac- 
tion of its mighty top, and had set about 
the repair of its damage with greatly 
accelerated energy. Horizontal branches 
of great age and size struck upward to 
form part of the new symmetrical dome. 
With equal ease it kad met other emer- 
gencies. But now the tree was fated to 
meet even a more pitiless destroyer. It 
was Man, before whom the saber-tooth 
tiger, the lion and the wolf alike had 
retreated. 
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d bee next day the cruiser, after a 
night spent in the base camp a mile 
or so distant, returned to his seemingly 
monotonous task. His thoughts of the 
preceding day persisted, and he returned 
to noon again under the mottled shade 
of the whispering sequoia. As he visioned 
the loggers felling the tree with hardly 
a pang of remorse or a thought con- 
cerning its ancientness, he felt a surge 
of rebellion against his calling. — 

Yet the Big Tree during its struggle 
for a place in the sun, had been prim- 
itively merciless he reasoned . . . Life 
was a warring of micro-organism against 
micro-organism, plant against plant, in- 
sect against insect, animal against an- 
imal, man against man. Then why, he 
asked himself, waste sentiment on a mere 
tree, lowly in the life scale? But he 
remained unconvinced. 

Again he leaned against tree, caress- 
ing its rough bark, speaking to it. 

“I can’t save you, old friend. Nothing 


can save you now. Your time has come, 


even as Christ on the cross, two thou- 
sand years ago. Do you remember? 
But you are still a king among trees, 
and yours shall be a fitting death.” 


So saying, the forester took a firm 
grip on the handle of a hunting ax he 


had removed from its sheath attached 


to his belt. He glanced about cautiously. 
Then, with sharp, echoing strokes that 
resounded from the depths of the forest, 
he cut through the big root, the master 
root, that anchored the sequoia to its 
domain. The task completed to his sat- 
isfaction, he carefully scattered handfuls 
of soft mould into the jagged wound, 
until it was obliterated. He patted the 
tree reassuringly. 

“It won’t be long now,” he whisp- 
ered. 

Calling to the dog which, seated on 
its haunches and with red tongue loll- 
ing, had watched the cutting of the root 
half curiously, half indifferently, the 
cruiser hurried onward with a guilty air. 


MeONTHS afterward, a motley log- 
ging crew, with portable saws, 
tractors equipped with winches, and 
aerial tramways, was engaged in the 
spoliation of a virgin stand of timber. 
The portable saws, tractors and steel 
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cables represented modern logging meth- 
ods. So equipped, a logging crew can 
quickly harvest the marketable timber 
in a forest. 

But there was one tree within the 
tract, a mammoth Big Tree, that never 
would be felled by saw. Like a fallen 
pillar of some mighty temple of antiq- 
uity it lay on its side, roots thrust gro- 
tesquely upward, its foliage already 
tinged with the crisp sereness of death. 
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Its ponderous crash had riven its length 
in twain and split its soft, red wood 
seam on seam. | 

“Lay off that!” barked a brisk woods 
boss to a pair of hesitant buckers who 
had approached the fallen forest giant. 
“Too much timber in this neck of the 
wood to monkey with that baby. Looks 
like a redwood, and some tree at that.” 


The storm gods had conspired well. 


A Fallen Monarch of the Forest 


The Novel Prize Contest has developed great interest. The closing date for the synopses, or story outlines, was 
December 1. On that date, or before, a large number of outlines had been submitted and these are now in the hands of 
the judges. There will be chosen from these outlines the six that rate the highest in the points laid down for considera- 
tion. The judges will then choose from these six the novel of highest merit to receive the $200 prize. The novel of 
second choice will be given adequate publicity; while the next four will receive honorable mention. All complete novels 
must be sent in not later than February 1, and should be addressed: Overland M onthly, care of Novel Prize Contest. 
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Canada—Land of Opportunity 


HEN we desire to flood a room 
with artificial light we press a 
dutton in the full assurance that 
our desire will be gratified. If our 
homes are too cold, again a movement 
of the hand quickly gives us the desired 
warmth. If we wish a glass of water, 
we have but to open a faucet in order 
to satisfy our wish. A trip down town 
‘or across the continent is planned with 
equal confidence, and we always find 
that transportation awaits us. These, 
and many other conditions, we take for 
granted, seldom pausing to think of the 
work of the many individuals involved, 
or of the many steps in human progress 


by means of which we have reached our | 


present development. 


Similarly millions of people give no 


Second Article 
The Wealth of the Soil 


By James Franklin Chamberlain 
Author of “The Continents and Their 
People,” “The Lure of Gold,” Etc. 


man. Were those engaged in this work 
to fail, even for a day, to perform their 
accustomed duties, we would at once be- 
come conscious of this failure, 
Agriculture is a very ancient indus- 
try, yet man had no doubt lived upon 
the earth for many centuries before he 
began to till ‘the soil: For centuries he 
used such foods as were at hand and 
easily obtainable. Primitive man in 
tropical lands had Jittle need to till the 
soil, for there the wth of vegetation 
is continuous. In the colder regions the 
regular recurrence of winter taught 
people to produce™food and store it for 


Among the agricultural nations of the 
world, Canada holds high rank. The 
total area of the Dominion is large, be- 
ing about the same as that of the United 
States. It is estimated that there are 
some 300,000,000 acres suitable ‘for 
agriculture, of which only about one- 
fifth is now producing field crops. Al- 
though a part of Canada is mountainous, 
there are extensive areas of compara- 
tively level land. The St. Lawrence 


Lowlands and the Niagara Peninsula 


are important farming regions, but the 
greatest expanse of level land is, of 
course, in the Prairie Provinces. Over 
much of the area precipitation is sufh- 
cient, and the soil is fertile. Although 
situated north of the United States, the 
greater length of the summer days com- 
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thought to their daily food until they 
sit down to their meals. They are con- 
fident that their needs will be met, 
whether in the home or elsewhere. If 
they eat in public places they know, on 
the basis of much experience, that they 
may select from a long list of foods. 
This service also is taken for granted 
with little thought, and often with scant 
knowledge, of the labor necessary to 
make this a reality, or of the various 
parts of the world from which the arti- 
cles of food come. Supplying the world 
with food is the basal occupation of 


use. Agriculture and human life are most 
highly developed in temperate lands. 

For a long time each individual or 
each family supplied its own needs in all 
lines. Very slowly specialization of 
labor grew. ‘Thus was created a degree 
of dependence of individual upon indi- 
vidual. The constant growth of spe- 
cialization has increased this dependence. 
With the development of transportation 
and the discovery of miethods in drying, 
canning and refrigeration of foods, there 
has been an ever-enlarging of the circle 
of interdependence. 


pensates, in a measure, for the shorter 
growing period. 

For about two centuries after the set- 
tlement of Canada population, and there- 
fore agriculture, was large confined to 
the eastern part of the Dominion. It was 
not until a railroad reached the prairies 
that there was a means of satisfactorily 
marketing the crops grown there. The 
east and west coasts were first linked in 
1886 by the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. So rapidly has western 
Canada developed agriculturally since 
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that time that it now accounts for about 
one-half of the total agricultural wealth 
of the Dominion. 


Agriculture varies in the different 
parts of Canada. In the east we find 
diversified farming. There oats, hay, 
potatoes, wheat and tobacco are import- 
ant crops. Sugar beets are grown in 
Ontario, Nova Scotia is world-famous 
for her apples, and dairying receives 
much attention. On the prairies wheat 
is the leading crop, although oats, flax, 
- sugar beets and hops are produced. In 
British Columbia, owing to the mild cli- 
mate, fruit growing is a leading indus- 
try. The value of the agricultural pro- 
duction by provinces, for the year 1926, 
is shown below: 


Prince Edward Island......6 25,525,000 


Nova Scotia 41,251,000 
New Brunswick 36,786,000 
Quebec 271,001,000 
Ontario 482,481,000 
Manitoba 147,050,000 
Saskatchewan 364,480,000 
Alberta 254,739,000 
British Columbia................ 44 502,000 


The above table shows that Quebec 
and Ontario have large agricultural 
wealth. In these provinces dairying 
and stock raising figure prominently. 
They have larger home markets than 
exist on the prairies, and they can, at less 
expense, market their products in for- 
eign lands. 

The extent of their arable land is 
much greater than might be expected, 
being 31.6 per cent of the total in the 
Dominion, as against 55.6 per cent in 
the three Prairie Provinces. 

The average annual value of the field 
crops of Canada for the years 1923 to 
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A Wheat Field in Alberta 
Photo Courtesy Dept. of Colonization and Development, C. P.R., Montreal. 


1927 inclusive, was in excess of $1,000,- 
000,000.. Of the several crops wheat 
ranks first in value. This is followed 
by hay, oats, potatoes and barley, in the 
order .given. In the production of 
wheat and oats Canada is exceeded by 


the United States only, and as an ex- 


porter of wheat, the Dominion has sev- 
eral times ranked first. 

On the prairies wheat is the domi- 
nant crop. In the early summer it 
covers the land with a blanket of green, 
and in the autumn it spreads a mantle 


of gold as far as the eye can see. In 
1900 Canada produced but 56,000,000 
bushels of wheat. For the five years 


ending with 1927 the average annual 
yield exceeded 400,000,000 bushels. In 
the United States the average annual 
yield for the same period was, in round 
numbers, 800,000,000 bushels. 

Although the first car of wheat was 
shipped from Winnipeg in -December 
1885, about 90 per cent of the Cana- 
dian wheat crop is now produced in the 
Prairie Provinces. Saskatchewan leads, 
with Alberta and Manitoba following 
in the order given. In yield per acre 
Canada exceeds the United States, Ar- 
gentina and Australia. For the five-year 
period ending with 1927, the approxi- 
mate average annual yield per acre was 
19 bushels. 


In the wheat industry, as in other 
lines of work, manual labor is reduced 
to the minimum. The early farmers in 
eastern Canada sowed their wheat by 
hand, cut it by means of a cradle, bound 
it by hand, threshed it by means of a 
flail, and carried it on the back of a 
horse to the nearest grist mill, where it 
was ground between two stones. View- 
ing the harvest on the prairies today, we 
see the combine harvester at work. It 
cuts and threshes the grain as it moves 
along, and spouts it into wagons or ; 
trucks along side. In other fields we : 
observe the windrow pickup at work. 
This machine picks up and threshes the 
grain which another machine cut a few 
days previously. By this method the 
grain is allowed to dry and ripen more 
fully before being threshed. ‘The use of 
such machinery shortens the harvest pe- 
riod, reduces the demand for labor, and 
lightens the burden of the women of the 
household. In spite of this the supply 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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A Combined Harvester and Thresher 
Photo Courtesy Dept. of Colonization and Development, C. P. R., Montreal. 
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66 ELLA, is this Radio Station 
td LMON ?” queried a mature 
male voice. | 

“Yes,’’ answered the operator softly. 

“Is Miss Lawrence there ?”’ 

“Yes,” again, the answer. 

“T wish to speak with her.” 

Miss Lawrence, a: radio artist, was 
told to take her call. In short, it was 
further demand for her services that 
evening. ‘The St. Paul Hotel was put- 
ting on a banquet for bankers. At the 
last moment one of the artists previously 
_engaged had failed the management, and 
Miss Lawrence’s reputation as a soloist 
was not unknown. 

“Miss Lawrence speaking.” 

“This is Mr. Kean, the manager of 
the St. Paul Hotel. We are serving the 
State Association of Bankers this even- 
ing, Miss Lawrence; we are much in 


need of a soloist at 9:45. Can you 
serve us?” 
“Just a moment, please.” Turning 


to the announcer, Miss Lawrence hur- 
riedly consulted him and replied, ‘Yes, 
I shall be at liberty by that time.” 


“Very well, I’ll expect you,” and the 
management secured her services, wast- 
ed no time in being about further busi- 
ness, while Miss Lawrence turned to 


the operator, ordered a taxi for 9:20 


and entered the sending room. 


INE TWENTY and a Yellow Cab 
‘were simultaneous, and 9:21 
brought Miss Lawrence from the tenth 
floor of the Sunshine Building to the 
pavement where searching eyes soon 
spotted a car bearing the words, “FOR 
HIRE.” Quickly traversing the dis- 
tance from building to curb she queried 
of the driver, ““For Miss Lawrence?” 

“Yes,” was the brief answer. 

“To the St. Michael Hotel,” was her 
brusk direction, as she stepped in and 
banged the door. 

A moment the driver hesitated, then 
slid the glass partition and asked, 
‘Which one, Madame?” 

“Which one? Why, the St. Michael, 
of course!’ 

Another precious moment of the few 
remaining ones were wasted, and then, 
humbly—for a taxi driver—he remon- 


Try and Do It 


By Edith Elden Robinson 


Author of 
“The High Road and the Low,” Etc. 


_ strated, ‘‘But, Madame, that’s a matter 


of opinion. We're driving by one of 
‘em on our way up town. Want tuh 
stop and see ef it is the one?” | 

Impatiently the soloist tapped her foot 
and answered, “By all means.” 

For several blocks the dexterous driver 
dodged in and out among the vehicles 
and tramways, and then, came to a halt 
before a rather mediocre hostelry. 


ONCE 
FLORENCE FISHER 


NCE we watched the 
spark 
From a tent’s cool sheltered dark, 
Till restless streams lulled life to rest 
In a sweet-balsamed gypsy nest. 


flame and 


Once, while small creatures all around 
Stirred the still night with whispering 
sound, 
Woods inviolate hid cur love, 
Stars kept watch in skies above. 


Now, woods, flames, streams are far, 
oh far, 
And in our skies we see no star. 


“This can’t be the place,” said the 
lady, “but we'll go in and see.” So, 
followed by the driver, she stepped 
across the threshhold of a none too pre- 
tentious apartment hotel. 


Hurriedly stepping up to the desk she 
inquired for Mr. Kean, the manager. 


“No such party here, Madame,” re- 


- plied the clerk. 


“Well, and isn’t this the St. Mich- 
ae] ?” 

“Certainly, one of them,’ answered 
the clerk. 

“Let me see a telephone directory, 


please.”’ 
Soon she was leafing the pages in 
search of another St. Michael Hotel. 


“Try and Do It.” 
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when all at once the large black type of 
ST. PAUL HOTEL simply seemed to 
spring at her. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “it isn’t the St. 
Michael at all that I want—it’s the St. 
Paul. 

Time was slipping away on wings and 
the taxi-ticker was mounting. Reaching 
for her coin purse she sought a nickel 
for a telephone slot. No such luck, 
“Here you,” she said, turning to the 
taxi driver, “loan me a nickel.” 

The taxi driver blinked. 

“T said loan me a nickel and be quick 
about it! ‘Time is money, man.” 

“So J thought,” he replied and re- 
luctantly his hand “touched bottom” 
and came up with the much desired coin, 
which Miss Lawrence utilized to tell 
the management she was on her way. 


FEW days later the young woman 

was telling her tale of hurry and 
worry and final achievement in saving 
the day for the management of the St. 
Paul Hotel, to a group of friends, and 
when she related the episode of the bor- 
rowed nickel the five girls shrieked in 
unison: “You borrowed a nickel from 
the taxi driver! What? Did you get 
his number? You didn’t? Well, what 
did he look like? You say medium 
height, medium coloring, grey eyes, 
short mustache, otherwise—just a man? 
H’m, well, the Yellow Cab office will 
be some popular place from now on till 
we locate that ‘willy!’ Pipe the taxi 
man who would loan a nickel! I’ve 
known the time I’d given my heart for 
just one nickel!” 

Miss Lawrence eyed five excited girls 
calmly— ‘‘Yes, I borrowed a nickel off 
a taxi man, but—girls, he’s got my num- 
ber. From now on, try and do it!” 

She was right. For one solid week 
the Yellow Cab office was a haunted 
house. Every medium sized, medium 
complexioned and mustached male was 
popular, for once in his life—but—he 
was “tipped” too. Not one coin ever 
exchanged hands from driver to patron, 
but plenty of deaf ears and glassy eyes 
yet cajoling pleadings. © 

At the expiration of the week a new 
song trolled over LMON. Its title was, 


The Overland Monthly takes this occasion to thank its many friends who during the past year have contributed to 
its pages. It is with no small degree of satisfaction that the magazine has been able to count among its contributors, 
whether in the field of short story, verse, or feature, some of the outstanding writers of the day—and especially of the 
West. We are glad to promise our readers that the quality of the 1929 mterials will equal, if not surpass that of 1928. 
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Mountain Justice 


ter, Sally, was swinging down the 

Quartzville Road with long, pur- 
poseful strides, long-lashed eyes ablaze 
and cheeks flushed with anger. At times 
she glanced back with a toss of her curly 
head and clenched her hands. Evidently 
something had happened up the trail. 

She wiped her mouth viciously. 

“To be kissed by the likes of that— 
Ugh!” she complained to the tall pines 
by the wayside. “If it had been anyone 
else—But that ninny! ‘That fat, 
pumpkin - faced, self - important 
numbskull !’’ 

She would get even for that kiss; 
she would teach him a lesson in the 
rules of hospitality he wouldn’t for- 
get to his dying day; if she couldn’t 
figure out ways and means to get 
even what had she been to college 
for? That she had thrown him head 
over heels into a maze of Devil’s- 
walking-stick had been some satis- 
faction, she even giggled now as she 
recalled the picture he made trying 
to disentangle himself from the 
thorns, but— 

Sally felt that she needed to un- 
burden her mortification to Marty 
Benfield, her bosom friend. Marty 
was always so sympathetic. And 
then, she always had some bright 
idea in her head when it came to 
planning things. So she took the 
side trail to the Benfield’s. 

Marty was glad to see her and 
listened forthwith to Sally’s tale of 
woe. However, the girls could 
form no definite plan to punish the 
offender ; they were under the im- 
pression that Eros Smudge, the for- 
est ranger, the object of Sally’s weath, 
was well liked by Sally’s father. She 
promised Marty to return soon for an- 
other council of war and struck out 
through the virgin forest on a bee line 
for the huge log house she called home. 

Her mind was busy dissecting the pre- 
sumptuous ranger. As she recalled his 
vacuous moon-face with the blob of a 
nose growing in the middle of it and 
beneath it the hairy fluke which did not 
conceal the weak mouth that could 
smirk so idiotically, she wondered how 
the powers that be could have placed 
him in his present position. How could 
that fellow think for a moment that he 
was of the type to appeal to the fair sex? 
Why he was nothing but a lump of 
sallow fat, and the way he had of toss- 
ing his straw-colored mop of hair back 
over his head was truly disgusting; and 


Je WEATHERBY ’S pretty daugh- 
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By Waldemar George Brunke 
Author of “The Miners’ Half-Way 
House,” Etc. 


he didn’t walk like an ordinary man 
either, he shuffled along as if the ground 
was strewn with egg-pebbles. Doubt- 
less in his own estimation he was the 
most fascinating personality in the 


country. 
She pushed open the garden gate and 


An Old Trapper at Cabin 


burst in on her beloved parent with 
battle in her eyes. 

Joe Weatherby got out of his easy 
chair by the fireplace and cleared his 
throat with a portentous, ‘““Ahem!”’ 

He frowned at her darkly from under 
bushy brows, then he burst out, “For 
the love of Peter, Girl! If you’ve got 
to have a beau, why don’t. you get your- 
self a real man? To see that Eros 
Smudge hanging around you so _ lov- 
ingly gives me a pain!” 

He stared blankly as his daughter 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Oh, Dad!” she tittered, “It’s too 
funny for anything. Here I’ve been 
under the impression all the while that 


you liked to have him around. Gee! 


If you could only have seen him when 


he picked himself out of the thorn 


bushes after he kissed me—. I handed 


him a wallop right in the eye.” 

“You did; did you?” Yeah, I sure 
would have liked to have seen that. 
Devil’s-walking-stick, eh?”’ And he sat 
down chuckling to himself. 

The fireplace was a simple, four foot 
square and a foot high affair of bricks 
built on the board floor and filled with 
earth, a wide funnel attached to the 
stove pipe hanging down from the roof 
taking care of the smoke; it was primi- 
tive but comfortable; cheerful I should 

have said, because Joe and his 
daughter were fond of sitting be- 
side a.campfire. Sally skipped over 
to the dining table which stood be- 
neath the large double window be- 
tween the door and the cooking 
stove in the corner, and removed 
one of the chairs to seat herself op- 
posite her father by the fire. 

“Tell me,” she wheedled,“ how 
come you dislike dear Eros Smudge 
so much all at once.” 

Weatherby got up and walked 
half-circles around the fireplace. 

“Tt’s this way,” he began. “Think- 
ing you liked Eros awful well and 
not wishing to interfere in any way 
with your choice, I put myself out 
to make him feel welcome.” 

“You know how many wolves, 
bob cats, and cougars I killed off 
since the government sent me in 
here to clean up? Well, last week 
I got a very minute inquiry from 
headquarters concerning my trap 
line; they asked since when I’d 
grown so soft-hearted that I freed 
the animals I caught in my traps, 
making pets of them after patching 
up their sore feet. I replied by send- 

ing in a record bundle of lion and wolf 
skins and asked for an explanation. This 
brought an apology and the name of the 
informer; I got the letter from the box 
outside the Miner’s Half-Way House.” 


“And that .informer was_ Eros 
Smudge ?” 
Joe nodded. ‘Yeah, the darned 


snoop! You must know that I told him 
some whopping lies from my trap line; 
jest to pass the time, pleasant-like. How 
could I be expected to think that he 
would take those yarns for gospel truth? 
I told him how I took pity on a she- 
wolf that looked real appealing at me 
from a trap of mine and how that wolf 
got to be as tame and loving as a pup 
dog and another time, how much trouble 
I took to take a mountain lion out of a 
Number seven alligator-jaw trap and 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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patched his sore leg, the lion following 
me around like a kitten ever after. 

“Eros sat himself down and righte- 
ously wrote his superiors about the way 
I was running my trap line.” 

Weatherby resumed his seat and 
stared into the flames. Sally fidgeted im- 
patiently for him to go on. 

“Sorry I didn’t give him two black 
eyes,” she mourned. 

“Don’t worry, he'll have ’em I 
catch hold of him.”” Weatherby grated. 
“Tt seems to me that Smudge has great 
visions of rising to the very heights in 
the forest service. It doesn’t matter to 
him how he gets there either. In my 
estimate he is poking his big nose into 
the affairs of the hospitable mountain 
folks and repeating their stray confi- 
dences told around the hearthstones to 
his superior officers, hoping to curry 
favor. Ugh! What a pole-cat! He'd 
better not let me catch hold of him.” 

Sally jumped up and went toward 
the door. 

“Now where are you off to, Girl?” 
Weatherby asked. 

“I’m going right back to Marty Ben- 
field’s and finish a council of war,” she 
Hung jubilantly back over her shoulder. 
“You just leave it to Marty and me, 
Dad, and do as you're told; with the 
help of the Benfield teins, Bob and 
Lou, Smudge’s sojourn in back- 
woods will come to a sudden end. And 
the whole valley will hold its sides and 
rock with laughter.” 

“But how—” her father began. 

But she threw him a kiss and left 
him staring blankly at the closed door, 
muttering to himself inanely about the 
high-flung notions of girls making a 
fellow feel like three cents worth of 
cat meat. 

His daughter’s voice drifted back to 
him faintly, “Hoo, hoo, Dad! You 
know how that darned buck deer keeps 
me out of my huckleberry patch? Just 
put down that his name will soon be 
Dennis.” 

“Which is clear as mud,” the wolfer 
muttered and went over to the stable to 
saddle one of the horses for a ride over 
his trap lihe 

Meanwhile Sally and Marty put their 
curly heads together and schemed. Back- 
woods wit and college education com- 
bined to set a snare for the ranger which 
in due time would bring him before the 
bar of justice, 


Sally was radiant when she took her 


leave. “I'll bring a writing pad and 
pencil,”’ she called back from the garden 
gate. 

“He'll come down the old tote road 
from the ranger station tomorrow,” 
Marty answered and went laughing into 
her kitchen. 3 


When the July morning sun was 
peering over the piney heights of Monu- 
ment Peak, Sally and Marty were sit- 
ting on a mossy boulder in the middle 
of a clump of flowering rhododendron 
bushes which grew beside the old tote 
road. They could not be seen from the 
trail and all around the underbrush was 
dense and the ground strewn with pine 
needles so that any one could approach 
close to them without being detected. 
This spot had been carefully selected by 
them to give an eavesdropper an oppor- 
tunity to listen in. 

Sally peered through the bushes when 
she fancied she heard a foot-fall ap- 
proaching on the bare soil of the trail. 

‘“‘He’s coming!’’ she whispered. And 
forthwith the two girls began to speak 
loudly. 

Eros Smudge ‘heard their voices. Si- 
lent as the shadows to which the stealthy 
heroes of the many detective stories he 
had absorbed, were likened, he flitted 
through the young pines and under- 
brush until he was close to the girls. 

Greedily he absorbed what he heard ; 
his eyes glistened with satisfaction as he 
retreated carefully away from the trail 
until he thought he was safely out of 
ear-shot. His mind was already erecting 
tall air castles of promotion for him, all 
he’d have to do would be to use what 
he had overheard to his own best ad- 
vantage. 

‘“‘He’s gone!” giggled Sally. 

“Let’s find Bob and Lou,” laughed 
Marty. 

And away they went to set the ball 
of their plotting a-rolling. 


| was present at the 
trial. And— you know how rumor 
travels in the mountains . . . everybody 
seemed to be hugging a huge joke to 
him—or herself. That is everybody ex- 
cept Ebenezer Duffle, the white goatee’d 
irrascible justice of the peace, who was 
blacksmithing i in the village forge when 
he wasn’t judging. Sally Weatherby 
was sitting beside Marty Benfield in the 
farthest corner of the room, which ex- 
plains the many worshipful glances 
which were directed that way. The 
rural press mentioned the next day that 
Sally was a vision in light rose and 
Marty in sky-blue; it also mentioned 
that the ladies seemed unusually bright 
that day. 

The judge pounded with his gavel on 
his bar of justice which at one time, be- 
fore our virtuous lawmakers enriched 
the coffers of steamship companies and 
France with the dollars of the thirsty, 
and before the bootlegger went business- 
like from house to house to peddle their 
questionable wares, had’ been a saloon 


bar. The sheriff brought forth his cul- 
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prit, Eros Smudge. The clerk called. 
his: “Hear ye! Hear!” The trial of 
the State versus Eros Smudge, forest 
ranger, for shooting deer out of season, 
began. 

The judge looked sourly from the 
whispering congregation to the fat, 
huffy prisoner. He snorted a disgusted 
snort, screwed up his face in what he 
considered his most imposing expression. 
The clerk droned the State’s grievance. 
The congregation craned expectant necks 
forward. 

“Guilty or not guilty?’ asked Ebe- 


nezer over his glasses. 


“Not guilty,” piped the ranger irately 
in his squeaky voice. “I . 

“Shut up! Next time lifisies me as 
‘Yer Honor!’ Who brought this critter 
in?” 

“We did, yer Honor!” —Two moun- 
taineers answered feebly. 

“Come forward! What’s yer names? 
An’ how come ye picked on him?” 

“Bob.” 

and Bob, what?” 
“Benfield, yer Honor.” 
once. | 

The two were alike as two peas. Their 
faces were as devoid of intelligence as 
our merchant marine is of business trans- 
actions. Wide, innocent blue eyes and 
bashful grins made them a picture of 
guilelessness. —The outrageous similarity 
of their raiment, old Stetsons, with air 
holes and half the rims missing, which 
they dangled in their hands, shirts 
frayed and held around the neck by 
enormous red bandanas, and patched 
overalls stuffed. into ungainly boots, em- 
phasized their seeming low grade of 
intelligence. 


The audience expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the scene by a ripple of subdued 
laughter, they knew only too well how 
appearances deceived in this instance. 
Even the judge looked the brothers over 
suspiciously as they wrangled: “‘You tell 


it!’ “No! You tell it!” 


“Lou Benfield takes the stand!” he 
droned. “Swear him in!” and, after the 
oath had been administered, “Now tell 
us about it.” 


“It was this yere way, yer Honor: 
Lou stammered, fingering his old Stet- 
son embarrassedly. “Marty .. . that’s 
Sis .. .” he ventured a shy glance to- 
ward the far corner from which came 
suppressed titters,’’ says, says she: ‘You 
two bums get out and earn some money 
or I’ll lam ye o’er the haid with a flat 
iron.” Knowin‘ Marty, we went.” 

The audience chuckled. The judge 
banged the gavel. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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YRIAD tongues cry adown the 
world that all, all is lost! That 
the youth of the Now are a pestiferous 
and pesticating lot, whose sins abound, 
and with no Noah to save them from 
drowning in a flood of synthetic Gin 
with cards, saxaphones and other flotsam 
floating on the waves. 

Hoarsely shouts the Ethic; deeply 
groans the fearful-looking-forwarder. 
Who shall save our youth? Man the 
lifeboats of Law; shot to the muzzle, 
the guns of legal procedure. Brother, 
sister, help us to pry the giggling victims 
from the dripping jaws of the demon 


Jazz, the demon Sex, the demon of 


Modernity and all the rest of the 
demons, big and little. 


S IT so bad? Or do we merely need 

a sedative? If we face.a problem at 
all, it isn’t new. Every generation has 
raised the same cry as far back as there 
is any record. Here is an old-timer: 

“Our earth is degenerate in these 
latter days . . . bribery and corruption 
are common; children no longer obey 
their parents; every man wants to write 


a book, and the end of the world is 


evidently approaching.” 

That sounds very familiar — and 
modern—but it was scratched on an 
Assyrian clay tablet by some reformer 
4,728 years ago! 

But what did the Assyrians do? They 
passed laws, wrote and spoke to try 


Youth 


By W.T. Fitch 


and stop youth from having a little fun. 
But Nature went right on mixing the 
strange wine of life. 


N OUR day, we see by looking back- 

ward a few years, the youth forced 
to help earn a living from a very early 
age. ‘They were hardy, had few pleas- 
ures but took full advantage of what 
they had. But staunch as they were, 
and simple as were their lives, mortality 
among them was high. 

Then came the generation which en- 
joyed the increment piled up for them. 


Physical, moral and* mental let-down 


followed. Idleness led to a lot of woe. 
Pictures were “turned to the wall’ and 
sons were kicked out! But the length 
of life increased. “There was more fun. 

In the Now, football, tennis, open- 
air gymnastics, basket ball, vocational 
training, health inspection and an im- 
proved curriculum are building a gen- 
eration of cleancut youth which shame 
the ages. 

True, modern youth is depositing a 
lot of ikons in the garbage cans of this 
broad land, amid screams of protest 
from the elders; but this chucking away 
of wornout superstitions is a rite of 
sanity too long delayed.. 

Youth is asking why the rattling of 
pebbles in a gourd will scare away 
witches and evil spirits? “They want 
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to know what, who, when, how and 
where? Sob stuff about the mothers of 
yesteryear, throbbing from pulpit and 
rostrum, is an affront to the intelligent 
young mothers of today. 


Grandmother’s_ skirts dragged the 
ground, mother slashed a yard or so 
off hers, while daughter snipped a few 
more inches off to give herself freedom 
of movement. ‘The grandparents insist 
that that is sin—red sin/ While the 
Horse, with God’s approval, goes about 
naked. 


Youth chooses joy rather than tears. 
David danced before the Lord, and 
Pavlowa before kings. And still voices 
cry even over the radio, that modern 
youth is licentious, pleasure mad, rotten 
to the core. It is not true! It is 
slanderous. 


And Youth, as ever, is 
the cries which smirch, but do not help 
when help is needed. And ever the 
Fates weave on. Spin, Clotho! Weave, 
Lachesis! and when the hour comes in 


which all joy and sorrow must cease, 


when the red thread of life, the golden 
thread of pleasure and the black thread 
of oblivion are cut by sorrowing 
Atropos, may the fabric of life be 
clean! 

The day is fair 

With laughter on the hills: 

Laugh, golden youth 

Ere Nature stills. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


PON the wall in the old Silver 


street school house, San Francisco, 
there hung an old print of an ill-fed, 
ragged, diminutive child. Someone with 
colored crayons, had tinted the cheeks to 
a beautiful life glow; the little torn 
coat a rich brown; the trousers a satiny 
blue, and the soleless shoes a glossy 
black. Beneath, you saw the rags; the 
sunken cheeks could not be filled with 
paint, nor the holes in his clothes 
patched with coloring. 


For this child of the back alley, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin founded the Kinder- 
garten of San Francisco. In the same 
room where hung the print, I learned 
my a, b,c’s of life and the loving smile 
which Miss Kate bestowed upon me 
each morning has been a sweet remem- 
brance through my life. 
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An Appreciation 
By Nettie A. More 


When she gathered these children of 
the streets about her, she closed the 
door on the back alley environment, to 
teach them harmony, for in harmony 
there can be no discord. 

Miss Kate taught them. 

Luther Burbank .gave us a human 
theory: ‘There is nothing in life—in 
all life—so plastic and so responsive to 
its environments, good or bad, as a 
little child; a child absorbs environ- 
ment.” | 

Miss Kate considered the clay. She 
would have liked to have kept them 
always, nights as well as days, to give 
them their supper, bathe their bodies, 
hear their prayers, cuddle them in a 
trundlebed and tell them of fairy folk 
until the sandman came. But she could 


hear the mother’s voice saying: “Did 


you see my Mamie? She’s late from 


school this half hour; she needs to tend 


‘little Johnnie while I git me ol’ man’s 


supper!” 

Mamie comes, takes Johnnie upon 
her hip to the back alley where other 
Mamies are tending other Johnnies. 
They put the babies upon the curb, 


while around them they sing, their 


voices drifting up the shaft of light 
between the dirty houses—the songs 

The songs she taught them were ex- 
pressions in music; the harmony of 
life; the occupation of the mind and 
body to harmonious duties; love of life, 
nature, man and God. 

How well I remember her beautiful 
hands; the well-shaped palms, tapering 
fingers with rich blue-veined flesh and 
delicate nails. I looked on my own 
chubby hands in comparison. All of 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The Things of Substance In Wishing Land 


UT on the western edge of the 

Valley of Delight, and fronting 

on the main entrance in the M. 
H. de Young Memorial Museum in 
Golden Gate Park is the Pool of En- 
chantment fashioned by: Earl Cummings 
to depict “Harmony Overcoming Dis- 
cord.” The Park itself is the Wishing 
Land of all the burden bearers who fre- 
quest its beauty spots, and the multi- 
tudes who hear only the songs of birds 
and man-made melodies in their hours 
of leisure. 

It is a quaint conceit which utilizes 
the piping of an American Pan—an In- 
dian boy—who sits and plays for a pair 
of California Mountain Lions occupy- 
ing the center of the Pool of Enchant- 
ment as a decorative motif for the foun- 
tain. These tiger cats represent Dis- 
cord but they are so enchanted by the 
harmonious strains improvised on the 
reed flute in the hands of the native 
musician that one has laid down in abso- 
lute contentment while its mate expresses 
complete relaxation and enjoyment in 
the entire pose of body, face and sensi- 
tive ear tips. On the smooth surface 
of the pool, water lillies float, and tiny 
gold fish dart here and there among the 
rock piles or dispute a place in the sun 
with the small turtles or other water 

denizens. | 


On gala days the fountain sends up a 
fine spray which catches and imprisons 
rainbow colorings. in its crystal drop- 
pings. 
cases the pool in an octagon shaped ledge 
and here the little men and women cir- 
cumnavigate the edges in what to them 
is a perilous adventure. It matters not 
that the bottom of the pool is clearly 
revealed. Imagination — that glorious 
spiritual heritage of humanity — makes 
the illusion perfect, and they experience 
all of the shuddering thrills of real 
danger. 


Down under the canopy of green 


leaves in summer or spectral branches in © 


winter the older children—gray-haired 
and otherwise—invite their souls, and 
indulge in day dreams while the occu- 
pants of the classic: Greek bandstand 
discourse music which is the universal 
language of mankind. 


Here in the Valley of Delight each 
burden slips from weary shoulders, and 
is somehow lost in the mystic atmosphere 
of Golden Gate Park. In a hallowed 
circle surrounding this ideal resting place 
are the graven effigies of the great mel- 
ody kings of all the world. Some have 
uttered only the spoken word; others 
have played upon a harp of a thousand 


The wide concrete coping en- 


By Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 
Author of “The Kelp Girl,” Etc. 


strings; all have brought their contribu- 
tions to peace and harmony. Each na- 
tionality making up our polyglot citi- 
zenry takes pride in having the great 
souls of its own country included in this 
goodly company. Here mass effort has 
resulted in loving tribute to the invisible 
influence hovering about the place. 


Enlightenment finds many forms of 
expression inside the spacious walls of 
the Museum proper. Here again the 
visitor finds mental stimulus and delight 
in the variety of objects greeting his 
vision. “Treasures from the far corners 
of the earth, ancient day glories and 
achievements elbow the latest finds in 
all the avenues of endeavor. The law 
of change governs this House of Wis- 
dom, and there is a never ending accre- 


tion to this vast accumulation of world 
attainments. 

Great improvements in the structure 
itself are in the way of fulfillment. The 
old is making room for the new, more 
commodious and better finished build- 
ing. The final unit will be ready for 
occupancy early next spring, and then 
beautiful landscape gardening will hide 
the ugly scar made in removing the 
abandoned wing. ‘This spot deserves to 
be perpetually enshrined in flowers, be- 
cause it was here that the Museum idea 
was first visualized. It also commem- 
orates the event—the Mid-Winter Ex- 
position—which reclaimed the neglected 
sand dune and made the present Valley 
of Delight with its Pool of Enchant- 
ment a living possibility. 

In Wishing Land, too, is the Place of 
Givers. Here the generous of heart 


(Continued on Page 25) 


The Pool of Enchantment in front of the main entrance to the M. H. De Young 
| Memorial Museum, Golden Gate Park 
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Canada—Land of Opportunity 


(Continued from Page 14) 


of labor is insufficient, and in the sum- 
mer of 1928 some 8,500 men from the 
British Isles entered the harvest fields of 
Canada. 

From the thresher the grain is hur- 
ried by wagon or truck to the local ele- 
vator. ‘These elevators are a prominent 
feature in the prairie landscape. At the 
elevators the grain is loaded into cars. 
When the cars reach Winnipeg all grain 
is inspected and graded by government 
employees. ‘The cars are then resealed, 
and a record of the grade is mailed to 
Fort William, arriving there in advance 
of the wheat to which the record per- 
tains. 

At Fort William, Port Arthur, Mont- 
real, Quebec and other eastern points 
there are immense terminal elevators. 
On the Pacific Coast there are terminal 
elevators at Vancouver and New West- 
minster. ‘The total storage capacity of 
the warehouses and elevators in the Do- 
minion is about 300,000,000 bushels. 

. After reaching Georgian Bay the ex- 
porting lines diverge. A large part of 
the crop goes to Montreal which, al- 
though practically 1,000 miles from the 
sea, is the leading grain exporting city 
on the continent. A much smaller quan- 
tity is shipped directly to Quebec. Some 
is sent to New York, some to Portland, 
Me., and because the harbor at St. John, 
New Brunswick is never closed by ice, 
millions of bushels annually reach Eu- 
rope by this route. 

The amount of wheat being shipped 
westward::from the prairies is steadily 
increasing. Especially is this true as 
applied to the grain grown in Alberta. 
The people in the Orient are using more 
and more wheat, and therefore the Ca- 
nadian exports of wheat are incréasing. 
In 1919-1920 shipments of wheat from 
Vancouver to Europe by way of the 
Panama Canal began, and the amount 
so routed is steadily growing. Ship- 
ments from Vancouver take place all of 
the year around, as there is no ice t 
close the port. 

Canada figures largely in the world’s 
supply of bread because she exports a 
large part of her total crop—about 75 
per cent. For the five-year period end- 
ing with 1926, the United States ex- 
ported about 22 per cent of her crop, 
Argentina exports about 18 per cent, 


and Australia about 10 per cent of their 
respective crops. 


The farmers of Canada have organ- 
ized wheat pools which are a great help 
in marketing the crops. These pools 
now handle more than 50 per cent of 
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the wheat grown on the prairies. They 
both own and lease‘elevators and they 
have a central selling agency. The pools 
have five-year contracts with growers, 
who are paid for their crops in install- 
ments, and on the basis of the grade. 
About one-half of the flour milled in 
Canada is kept for home consumption, 
and the remainder, amounting to mil- 
lions of barrels each year, is exported. 
In flour milling, the province of On- 
tario leads and Quebec is second. Small- 
er quantities are milled at Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Vancouver. The largest 
flour mill in the British Empire is op- 
erated by the Lake of the Woods Mill- 


ing Company at Keewatin, Ontario. 


This mill has a capacity of 14,000 bar- 
rels daily. The chief buyers of Cana- 
dian flour are the United Kingdom, 
Germany and China. 

The growing of wheat has been the 
most potent factor in the development 
of the Prairie Provinces, and it has had 
and will have a large influence upon the 
prosperity of the Dominion as a whole. 
The opening of the prairies to settle- 
ment brought about a shifting of the 
population of the home land, and it at- 
tracted and will continue to attract peo- 
ple from other countries. It created a 
constantly increasing demand for agri- 
cultural machinery. It developed a mar- 
ket for the fish, fruit and lumber of 
British Columbia, and the coal of Al- 
berta. It led to additional road build- 
ing. It increased the exports and fur- 
nished money for imports. 

With increase in latitude there is a 
decrease in the number of growing days 
in a year. In this respect Canada is at 
a disadvantage compared with more 
southerly lands. As already pointed out, 
her long summer days compensate, in a 
measure, for this. But agriculture is 
today largely a matter of brains rather 
than of brawn. Science came to the aid 
of man and a variety of wheat known 
as “Marquis” was originated in 1903 by 
the Central Canadian Experimental 
Farm near Ottawa. This wheat ripens 
about a week earlier than the older va- 
riety known as “Red Fife.’’ More re- 
cently a variety called ‘Garnet’ was 
produced. The value of these early va- 
rieties of wheat is very great. They 
have enlarged the wheat growing area 
of Canada and studies along this line 
are yet in progress. : 

Wheat, as we have seen, is not the 
only important crop in Canada. Oats, 
barley, hay, potatoes, flax, hops and 
sugar beets are field crops that are in- 
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creasing in value. British Columbia, 
the Niagara Peninsula and Nova Scotia 
are famous for their fruits. The “Mel- 
ba,” a new variety of apple originated 
by the Department of Agriculture, has 
been awarded medals in both Europe 
and the United States. ‘The value of 
the apple exceeds that of all other fruits 
combined. The chief apple areas are 
the Annapolis Valley in Nova Scotia, 
the Niagara Peninsula in Ontario, and 
the Okanagan Valley in British Co- 
lumbia. 

The following table shows the extent 
to which Canada exports foods classed 
as agricultural products: 


CANADIAN Exports 


1900 1926 
Wheat $11;995,000 $364,201,000 
Wheat flour.. 3,105,000 69,688,000 
Meats .......... 13,616,000  37,112,00 
Cheese 19,859,000 33,719,000 
2,143,000 24,238,000 
1,010,000 23,182,000 
Sugar, refined 2,000 19,981,000 
9,081,000 18,081,000 
Flax seed...... 342 12,883,000 


It should be noted that the sugar ex- 
ported is not produced in the Dominion, 
but is imported as raw sugar, and is 
then refined and exported. 

Much is being done by the Canadian 
Government for the development of ag- 
riculture. The first Experimental Farm 
was established in 1886. There are now 
more than twenty such farms and sta- 
tions, with an aggregate acreage of 
about 13,000 acres. The first Agricul- 
tural College was opened at Guelph, 
Ontario, in 1874. More than 25,000 
young men and women have taken 
courses in this institution. The Mac- 
donald Agricultural College in Quebec 
permits its students to take courses dur- 
ing the winter, and work on farms for 
wages during the summer. ‘Today each 
province has its agricultural college. 
Through the Department of Agricul- . 
ture, traveling libraries are sent to cittes 
and villages in all parts of the Do- 
minion to be distributed to the farmers 
in the surrounding territory. Thus the 
latest scientific discoveries are available 
to the tillers of the soil. 

Another way in which the Federal 
Government seeks to aid agricultural- 
ists is through the Canada Farm Loan 
Act. This provides for loaning money 
to farmers for a period of thirty years, 
to be returned in annual or semi-annual 
payments, with interest at the maximum 
rate of 8 per cent per annum. 

About one-half of the immigrants en- 
tering Canada state that they belong to 
the farming class. In order to help in- 
sure success to these people, the British 
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MACKENZIE AND HIS VOYAGEURS— 
Arthur Woolacott. J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd., Toronto and London. 

HEN an author writes of a country 
through which he has himself adven- 
tured, even though it be to tell the story of 
an earlier traveler, there is a touch of 
reality about it. This makes this account of 
“Mackenzie and His Voyageurs” a book of 
reality. The author has covered the ground 
of the adventure himself, and while so 
much later in history than the hero, still 
the north country travel today is not so 
much different than it was in the days of 
the Northwest company, if the traveler 
avoids the beaten roads. Step by step with 
portage and paddle the author takes his 
hero across the divide to the Pacific. 
There has always been something fas- 
cinating about contemplating the narrow 
margin of time which prevented Captain 

Macouba, as the Indians called Captain 

Vancouver, from meeting Mackenzie. One 

of those little disappointments that make 

the story real like an every-day happening. 

In this account is made clear the new 
spirit of expansion which the Northwest 
company introduced to the fur trade, and 
which in time rejuvenated the Hudson’s Bay 

Company and absorbed it. Here and there 

are little touches of humor unexpected in a 

book of sombre deeds, and none the less wel- 

come. Altogether a book of much interest 
taking the reader “four thousand miles 
along Canada’s frontiers of Adventure.” 


Mrs. W. GARLAND Foster. 


SAMADHI—By Will Levington Comfort. 

Houghton, Mifflin Company. 310 pages. 
OUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE” had 

‘&% made many readers say, “I don’t want 
to miss one of Will Levington Comfort’s 
books,” before the writer visited the Bay 
region. Through the hospitality of Miss 
Cora Williams of Berkeley many readers 
met the man who had made China or Porto 
Rico or the Philippines real to them. Gath- 
ering material as a war correspondent, Mr. 
Comfort has used it as a novelist, a novelist 
who sees. far more than the surface. 

“Fate Knocks at the Door,” “Down Among 

men,” “Midstream,” “Red Fleece,” and Lot 
& Company” all appeared before 1916. He 
has written several since, including “Sons of 
Power” and “This Man’s World,” “Some- 
where South in Sonora,” which is still new, 
preceded the story of the mahouts of India, 
his latest book, “Samadhi.” 
_ To those who are tired of the over- 
sophisticated story, “Samadhi,” with its wide 
high space, its subtle suggestion, and new 
and welcome effects may open a different 
world. 

“The name Samadhi was on no map that 
he had been able to find,” but Tod Sessions, 
the hero, finds it, Calista Burbank finds it, 
and the reader, too, finds it. , 

To those who love animals, really care for 


them and interpret their wordless manifes- 
tations, “Samadhi” will be a book to be read 
over and over. To those who desire some- 
thing more than mere physical courage in 
characters, Tod Sessions and Calista will 
appeal as splendid specimens of the race. 
Calista—to quote a writer in the Boston 


Transcript—“‘is radiant with heaven, yet 


always human and exceptionally free.” 

““It is only when a man sets a woman 
free,’ Comfort says, ‘that she comes to him 
gladly with effulgence in her eyes. Her 
value is that she is unlike man. However, 
they pull together only as they lose the pain 
of their own wants and aim as one to a 
single goal beyond.’ ” 

Readers who prefer action will follow the 
tiger and elephant episodes ecstatically. Put 
Samahdi on your bookshelf. 

LAuRA BELL EVERETT. 


A SURVEY OF, THE STORY OF ORI- 
ENTAL PHILOSOPHY — By L. Adams 
Beck (E. Harrington). Cosmopolitan Book 
Company. Price $5.00. 

ERE is a book which has the peculiar 

distinction of having no rival in the field 

it has chosen to cover. In “The Story of 
Oriental Philosophy,’ L. Adams Beck (or 
E. Harrington, as she is known by some of 
her readers) has undertaken the tremendous 
task of clarifying for the Western mind the 
intricacies of the ancient wisdom of the 
East. She has also brought to her Western 
readers a sympathetic understanding of the 
human side of those great philosophers and 
religious teachers of the Orient whom we 
in the Occident so often have known only 
as fanciful and euphonious names, often 
hardly associated with more than mere 
wooden idols. 

After the tremendous popularity of Will 
Durant’s “Story of Philosophy,” it is not 
surprising that a book covering the Oriental 
side of philosophy, which was-wholly un- 
touched in Durant’s essay, should be forth- 
coming. The surprising thing is that such 
a popular survey of Oriental Philosophy had 
not been presented before. But through 
science and increased communication of va- 
rious kinds the world is becoming smaller. 
Peoples, who, in their own self-satisfaction 
and complacency are content to ignore 
their neighbors. 

Before attempting to analyze and describe 
the lives and teachings of these outstanding 
philosophers of the East, Mrs. Beck has 
carefully, and clearly, outlined the historic 
foundations which are so _ necessary for 
proper understanding. Starting, then, with 
India as the source of deepest philosophic 
inspiration, she outlines the ancient Vedas, 
from which, among others the Vedanta phil- 
osophy has sprung, the Bhagavad Gita, the 
Song Celestial and that dim lore of Tibet. 

Throughout the book there is a constant 
logical flow of thought which holds the 
reader’s attention and interest as the story 
unwinds in its smooth, natural sequence, giv- 
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ing a definite and pleasing pattern to the 
whole. Buddah, Confucius, Lao Tsu, Men- 
cius, Pantanjali, all these great minds, she 
has through her sympathetic understanding 
and deep knowledge brought to life as 
human individuals; they no longer remain 
mere names typifying abstract philosophies. 
NATALIE P. DOBBINS. 


THIS SIDE IDOLATRY—By C. E. Bech- 
hofer Roberts. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Price $2.50 

NE is somewhat at a loss nowadays to 

place any limitation on the scope of the 
new biographical technique. Owing its 
origin to Freud’s psychology, and more par- 
ticularly to the witty pen of Lytton Strachey, 
this new method of dealing with the lives 
of the long departed has come into an 
enormous vogue. It would be interesting, 
indeed, to compile a list of the characters, 
famous, infamous and indifferent, that have 
been exhumed and made the subjects of 
modern biographies. They would range 
from Jesus Christ to Lotta Crabtree; from 

Jesse James to Charles Dickens. 

“This Side Idolatry,” by C. E. Bechhofer 
Roberts, is a self-styled “novel based on the 
life of Charles Dickens.” Just precisely 
what is meant by such a title is a matter of 
some doubt. Probably Mr. Bechhofer Rob- 
erts wanted to imply that his treatment of 
Dickens’ life was a bit fictional in manner 
or perhaps that it was simply by way of 
apology for the general character of the 
book. | 

Charles Dickens has existed in the popu- 
lar imagination for many years as the em- 
bodiment of the Christmas Spirit, his famous 
“Christmas Carol” being perhaps the most 
popular Christmas story ever written. It 
was but natural, therefore, that the author 
of “Dombey & Son” and “Bleak House,” and 
the countless other novels in which virtue 
is given a pre-eminent place in the ultimate 
balance of ideas, has himself come to be 
viewed as a paragon of righteousness. 
Mr. Bechhofer Roberts, to use a very com- 
mon phrase, sets out to “debunk” Dickens 
and it must be confessed that he does a very 
thorough job. Naturally the reviews, both 
in this country and in England, have been 
no end irate over his effrontery and a heat- 
ed debate has been going on for quite some 
months about the entire matter. 

According to Mr. Roberts’ version, Dick- 
ens was an amazing hypocrite. He posed 
as a philanthropist, a friend of the poor, 
and yet was utterly ruthless with his asso- 
ciates; would break a contract with any 
publisher if he saw a chance to make more 
money; was niggardly about his home life, 
and treated his aged parents with the very 
condescending smirkness he had so often 
satirized in his own novels, He caricatured 
his friends in practically all his novels; 
made his father into Micawber; converted 
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Abraham Lincoln is one which 

purports to quote his instructions 
to a client, a nervous and excitable old 
man, who was about to testify in a case 
at court. ‘The opposing counsel was 
noted for his ability to lead a witness 
into entangling and contradictory and 
misleading admissions. The witness was 
well aware of this and was also aware 
that his testimony was crucial to the suc- 
cess of Mr. Lincoln’s case. He was 
greatly worried, fearing he would be 
rushed or hoodwinked into unintended 
and damaging statements by the adroit 
questioner he knew he must face. He 
well realized that what he intended to 
say could be tactfully twisted into an 
apparent declaration of wholly opposite 


meaning. 
“T cannot instruct you what to say, 


A MONG the many anecdotes of 


‘but I can tell you what to do,” said Mr. 


Lincoln. ‘You know the facts and you 
are to tell them as they are. Your judg- 
ment is good as to how to tell your 
story. And to make sure you always 
give your judgment a chance to frame 
the answers, you just keep this in mind 
all the time; every time that lawyer asks 
you a question, you shut your eyes and 
count ten before you answer.” And the 
story relates that the excitable witness, 
even in the hands of that lawyer famed 
for his ability to rattle witnesses, came 
through the ordeal with a perfect score. 


CHOOSING YOUR INVE 


Count Ten 
By Trebor Selig 


He was able to maintain his poise by 
counting ten. | 

It was excellent advice that shrewd 
lawyer gave his client, and it is just as 
good today as it was seventy years ago. 
It is especially good advice to the in- 
vestor of today, urged as he is at every 
turn to invest his money in this or that 
proposition. Sometimes he is approached 
by a salesman who explains in detail and 
intelligently all the facts involved, leav- 
ing the decision wholly up to the in- 
vestor. But all too often the salesman 
sketches briefly the prospects for quick 
and alluring profits, says little or noth- 
ing about fundamental facts, and at- 
tempts “high pressure” tactics in an 
effort to “get the name on the dotted 
line.” That is the time when one should 
“count ten.” 

As a general and very dependable 
rule, one may take for granted the prop- 


osition that the “high pressure’’ sales- 


man is handling something of doubtful 
worth. Investments of sound merit are 
not sold by such methods. Houses of 
integrity and standing, houses which 
offer only such securities as they believe 
to be safe investment, do not employ 
that type of representative. The invest- 
ment concern whose offerings may al- 
ways be. considered sound, depend for 
their success on the confidence and the 
continued patronage of their clients. 
The “strong arm” salesman cannot 
maintain the confidence of his customers 
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STMENTS 


and seldom attempts to hold a clientele. 
“Sell ’em and leave ’em” is his only 
motto. He cannot succeed if one “counts 
ten,” either before or after buying what 


he sells. 


Mr. Average Citizens is fairly well 
educated, these days, in the methods of 
analyzing an investment on the three 
basic factors of “Safety, Yield and Mar- 
ketability,’ and he generally knows 
what sort of security will best coincide 
with his own investment program. He 
will very wisely seek and accept the ad- 
vice and counsel of men identified with 
investment concerns of repute and of es- 
tablished records of successful operation. 
Such men will assist in procuring and 
analyzing facts and in weighing one se- 
curity against another for a specific pur- 
pose, but the officers and salesmen of 
such establishments will never attempt 
to force a decision. 

Such men will not insult a client’s 
intelligence by trying to make up a cli- 
ent’s mind for him nor stampede him 
into a premature decision. They’ take 
the attitude that the client should know 
better than anyone else what he wants 
and, when properly equipped with facts 
and information, is better qualified than 
anyone else how to reach a satisfactory 
decision. When dealing with such peo- 
ple one does not need to be constantly 
on the defensive, for they will always 
give one ample time to “count ten.” 


Canada—Land of Opportunity 


Government has established a training 
farm in the south of England. There 
young men are given a training of four 
or five months duration, by practical Ca- 
nadian farmers. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, in co-operation with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, has a similar farm 
at Bedfordshire, England. 

“There is,” according to Duncan 
Marshall, former Minister of Agricul- 
ture, “going to be an ever increasing 
demand for brains on farms in Canada. 
The man who gets a good agricultural 


education is assured of a good future.” 


There are great opportunities for the 
expansion of agriculture in Canada. As 
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has been shown, only about one-fifth of 
the land suited to farming is under the 
plow. It is estimated that there are in 
the Prairie Provinces 25,000,000 acres 
of good unoccupied land within fifteen 
miles of a railroad. In some areas, no- 
tably in the Peace River country, there 


are homesteads awaiting the settler. The 


Canadian Pacific Railway has several 
millians of acres of land, some of it irri- 
gated, in Western Canada. This land 
can be purchased on easy payments ex- 
tending over a period of thirty years. 
Cheap lands, fertile soil, large yield per 
acre, good transportation facilities, ready 
markets and .educational and social ad- 


vantages are drawing settlers to the Do- 
minion. 

“IT know of no country in the world 
where a man can become an independ- 
ent farmer in a fewer number of years 
than in Western Canada. If a migrant 
to the country is of the right stamp and 
is prepared to get down to it, he must 
succeed here.”” So says the Right Hon. 
L, C. M. S. Amery, M. P., Secretary 


of State for the Dominion.* 


*From “Agricultural and Industrial 


Progress in Canada.” Vol. 10, No. 3, 
March, 1928. 
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an old sweetheart into a hag; wrote Leigh 
Hunt up in.a despicable role; and did his 
autobiography in David Copperfield, the let- 
ters of which are his own initials reversed. 
He was capable of the most incongruous 
love affairs, being almost a neurotic in the 
manner in which he flung himself without 
regard to rhyme, reason or the eternal 
verities, into the arms of the first pretty 
girl that would tolerate him. But it would 
be useless to complete the score. Let Mrs. 
Dickens sum up the case against her hus- 
band, in the words which Mr. Bechhofer 
Roberts attributes to her: 


“Charles, I am weary of hearing you 
prate of cant and humbug and hypoc- 
risy. Is there a meaner cant than your 
empty words? You’re the hypocrite; 
you, who boast your contempt for 
money, and break faith with every pub- 
lisher! You, who preach charity, and 
pillory your parents and your friends 
in your books! You, who rant duty 
and faithfulness and desert me for a 
painted acress!” 

Mr. Roberts’ picture af Dickens rings of 
truth, not the entire truth, but such a close 
approximation as must lie very near to the 
real facts. I say that the book has a ring 
of verity about it, and it is by reason of the 
very close analogies which Mr. Roberts 
draws between his theory and Dickens’ own 
published work that one is lead to this 
conclusion. The book has, unfortunately, 
some very grave defects. It bears, for ex- 
- ample, the unmistakable earmarks of very 
hasty, slipshod writing. Again it is left in- 
complete. Mr. Roberts simply cuts the story 
at the most dramatic episode, and says 
“seven years later Charles Dickens died,” 
with never a word, intimation or suggestion 
as to why those particular years are omitted. 
They must have been important. 

It seems to me that Mr. Bechhofer Rob- 
erts does justice to Dickens’ work when he 
stresses the fact that its great value, its 
lasting merit, was that it made people read 
who had never read before; it carried 
into every hamlet, every cotters’ hearthside, 
books with a “message.” Not superlatively 
great books indeed, but books replete with 
the liveliest talent for characterization ever 
seen in English literature, and an amazing 
insight into lowly lives and fortune. Whether 
we think Dickens himself something of a 
fraud or not, a man ruined by adulation and 
applause and_  self-hypnotism, we cannot 
deny him a great place in literature for his 
one feat of making books human again, of 
making them accessible and readable to mil- 
lions who had either never read before or 
had become disgusted with incipient classi- 
cism. 

Carey McWILLIAMS, 


VAGABOND’S HOUSE—By Don Blanding. 
Illustrated by the author. Dodd Mead & 
Company, 214 pages. 

‘G7 AGABOND’S HOUSE” is the title poem 

which one mentally compares’ with 

“Leaves From My Grass House,” and per- 

haps appreciates both the better from that 

comparison. The two long poems are in- 
cluded in this new volume which is ded- 
icated : 

“To the restless ones 

To all the gallant frantic fools 

Who follow the path of the sun 

Across blue waters 

To distant mountains.” 


Those who have heard Mr. Blanding 
read his poems, and those who come upon 
his work for the first time will alike be car- 
ried along by the charm, the color, the ro- 
mance of the author’s viewpoint, in present- 
ing poems, for the most part Hawaiian in 
setting. 

“Wild Geese” expresses the author’s first 
journeying from his Oklahoma home. 

“Names Are Ships” beginning: 

“The lure in names of places 
Stirring thoughts of foreign faces, 
Ports and palaces and steamers. 
Names are ships to carry dreamers.” 

must appeal to all book-lovers. 

One of the more imaginative lyrics en- 
titled “Footsteps” begins: 

“A winding Honolulu street 
Goes by my house. I hear the feet 
Of seven nations passing by. 

I hear their footsteps fall and try 
To see the people. I am blind 
And have to see them in my mind.” 

Wistfulness, passion, humor and above all 
color prevail throughout the book. 

As example of the latter I quote from: 
“Sea Butterflies” a striking illustration: 
“Gay little fishes with painted scales, 

Gossamer fins and chiffon tails, 

Spattered with jewel dust, stained with dyes, 

Gems of jade and jet for eyes.” 

It would seem that everyone must find 
many poems to love in this blue and silver 
bound volume, in which vitality, imagina- 
tion and love of beauty mingle so effectively. 

JANET FAIRLEIGH-STONE. 


DEW-DROPS AND PEARLS — By Edith 
Elden Robinson. The Bellemin Press, 
Portland, Oregon. 60 pages. 


HIS little book of verse dedicated “To . 


the Muses of Poetry,” contains more than 
half a hundred different poems arranged for 
the most part so that one poem only—never 
more than two—appears on a given page. 
The author is well known for her work in 
the field of verse and of fiction. She has 
also written many songs which she, herself, 
broadcasts over the radio. A brief verse 
entitled, A Reverie, is suggestive of the 
scope and quality of the work of Edith Elden 
Robinson: 


That winding, twisting road 

That Climbs—a brownish thread— 
"Tween beauty, Nature sowed; 

A path for feet to tread. 


A luring, mystic way! 
It meets the outlin’d sky 
Just where the green hills pay 
__ Tribute to Him most High. 
_ The little volume is attractively printed 
in = colors, the border of each page being 
in red. 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE—From Genesis to 


Revelation in Animated Maps and Charts, 
by Lewis Browne. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 100 pages. Price $2.50. | 


UESTIONS are constantly being asked 

_not only by children, but by adults and 
students generally, regarding the events of 
Bible times. Where did these events happen, 
and when. Just what is the Bible all about? 
Parents have not usually been able to an- 
swer their children satisfactorily on many 
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Winter Sports 


Tahoe, Truckee, Yosemite 


F.S. McGINNIS 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. - 


Just overnight from California 
cities, via Southern Pacific, there’s 
plenty of snow,—and plenty of real 
winter sport. Days of skiing, skat- 
ing, sleighing, tobogganing or bob- 
sledding. Sociable, friendly evenings 
before a roaring fireplace blaze. 


A Winter Classic 


Dog teams from Alaska, Canada 
and various points of the United 


‘States have gathered at Truckee 


and Tahoe for the winter sports 
celebration at Tahoe and Truckee, 
February 10, 11 and 12, culminat- 
ing in the $10,000 Dog Derby to 
be run from Truckee to Tahoe and 
back, Feb. 12. Tod Kent, “Scotty 
Allen” and other famous racing 
drivers have entered and are now 
busy conditioning their dogs in the 
Sierra snows. Special train service 
has been arranged for the event. 
Trains equipped with “grand- 
stands,” like those that follow the 
boat races on the Hudson, will fol- 
low the teams as they race to Ta- 
hoe and back. 

Convenient Train Service 

Through Pullman service to 
Yosemite from both San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and intermediate 
points bringing you to El Portal 
in the morning. . 


Through Pullman service from 
San Francisco and Sacramento 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays, arriving at Tahoe in 
time for breakfast. Through serv- 
ice to Truckee daily, with wide 
choice of trains. 


San Francisco 


“Xa 
‘Ta 
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LET THESE 
MASTERS 
TELL YOU 


The Unpublished Facts 
of Your Psychic Powers 


The Rosicrucians Offer 
A New FREE Book 


Wherever you turn in modern psychic 
books or books dealing with the use of 
your mental and psychic powers, you find 
mention of the Rosicrucians and their 
mystic knowledge. 


The Rosicrucians represent the oldest 
school of secret wisdom known to man. 
Their present day organization offers you 
the guidance and help of Master teachers, 
who are at your service. 


They have issued a free book, now in 
its fourth edition, which tells how the 
wisdom of the Rosicrucians has come 
down through the ages from the Egyp- 
tians, and how this unpublished informa- 
tion is freely offered to those who wish to 
Master their Lives and attain the heights 
of their ambitions. 


No Books to Buy 


The true Rosicrucians sell no books and 
never sell their teachings. All instruction 
is given to those who wish to live and 
think as a true member of the Rosicrucian 


brotherhood. 


Thousands in America today, and many 
thousands in other lands, have demon- 
strated their psychic powers under Rosi- 
crucian direction, and have brought to 
themselves marvelous changes in health, 
finances, peace and joy. You may do the 
same thing! Change the course of your 
life, now, by writing for the free copy of 
“The Light of Egypt.” Make your request 
by letter—not post card. 


Librarian XIII 
AMORC TEMPLE 


Rosicrucian Park 
SAN JOSE - - - - CALIFORNIA 
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September fourteenth, thus dropping 
eleven days, because the calendar was 
then eleven days behind time. 


The Babylonian year contained twelve 
months of 30 days each, with intercal- 
ary months added when deemed neces- 
sary. [hose years were soli-lunar and 
the people were notified at the begin- 
ning of a new month by fire signals. 


The ancient Jewish calendar dated 
from 3750 B. C., the year in which its 
adherents considered that the creation 
took place. Their year began with 
March 25, and that date long held a 
legal position in some countries as the 
opening of the New Year. 


The Mohammedan calendar dates 
from the flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca to Medina at midnight July 15, 
622 A. D., the period being known as 
the Hegira, and the Moslems count 
their time from that purported event. | 


About the time that the French Rev- 
olution ended, a new calendar was set 
forth in France, which was to date from 
September 22, 1792, with that day to 
be regarded as the beginning of the year 
one—the year of the foundation of their 
republic. The new year was to possess 
twelve months of 30 days each, with five 


additional days for festivals in an ordi- 


nary twelve months, and six days in a 
leap year. 


From the time of Numa Pompilius 
the Romans accepted January as the 
first month of the year, though it ap- 
pears that the nations of Europe did 
not universally adopt it as such until 
about two centuries ago. 


The early Saxons styled January the 
“Wolf-month,” as the hungry and rav- 
enous wolves were much more dangerous 
then than at other seasons. Years later 
they termed it “Aefter-Yule,” which 


meant after Christmas. By the Dutch’ 


it is known as ‘“Lauwmaand,” the 
chilly month—or frosty month. While 
we seem to have retained the Saxon 
names of the days of the week, we have 
long since abandoned their quaint titles 
for the different months of the year. 


For a long time the almost universal 
custom of giving presents on New Year’s 
Day prevailed, though it seems to have 
become almost obsolete, a simple mailing 
card expressing good wishes from the 
sender taking its place. The popular 
practice of making New Year calls ap- 
pears to have been an old Dutch custom 
that was introduced in America during 
early Colonial days. 
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Pacific Mutual Life 
Our “5” Way 


$5,000 Ordinary Life Policy, 
Age 35 


THE FIRST WAY— 


Sickness 


(a) WHILE TOTALLY DISABLED 
and confined in the house, $100 a 
month for 12 months for any one 
sickness -$1,200 


(b) WHILE TOTALLY DISABLED 
but not confined to the house, $100 a 
month for 3 months for any one sick- 
ness $300 


THE SECOND WAY— 


Accident 


(a) WHILE TOTALLY DISABLED 
$100 a saan for 12 months for any 
one accident 


$1,200 
(b) WHILE PARTIALLY DIS. 
ABLED $50 a month for 6 months 
for any one accident $300 


THE THIRD WAY— 


Permanent Total Disability 


(a) Caused either by accident or sick- 
ness, $75 a month FOR LIFE, with 
additional payments as evidenced un- 
der the first or second way. 

In addition the face value of the pol- 
icy will be paid at death to the bene- 
ficiary $5,000 
(b) For the Accidental Loss of Sight 
or of Two Limbs $5,000 
With an indemnity of $75 a month 
FOR LIFE and additional payments 
as evidenced under the second way. 
In addition the face value of the pol- 
icy will be paid at death of the bene- 
ficiary $5,000 


THE FOURTH WAY— 


Old Age 
At age 65, a MONTHLY INCOME 
FOR LIFE of $22.90 
THE FIFTH WAY— 


Death 


(a) From natural causes 

(b) From accidental causes._..$10,000 
The policy has paid-up life insur- 

ance, paid-up term insurance, loan 

and cash surrender values, available 

at any time after three years in force. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


660 Market St. Douglas 7700. 
San Francisco. 
Ray S. Hayes, Representative: 
indly furnish information re ing your 
MULTIPLE PROTECTION 
CY, without committing me in any 
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HEN she, more than twenty years 

ago, had first left Rex, the pain, 
utter loss had been terrible. ‘IThen he 
had written—a long, wonderful letter 
—and strangely through her pain had 
come content. Why? Mrs. Ware asked 
herself this for the first time and the 
answer came to her clearly. The latter 
had proved his remembrance of _ her, 
proved beyond doubt that he had really 
cared. 

Yes, that was it. Se saw now, that 
to Joan, Ramon’s silence seemed to make 
a mock of her —arguing that he had 
forgotten her completely; had perhaps 
never care. Thus then the unnatural 
gaiety, the whirl of pleasure, 

Understanding lit the blue eyes of 
Joan’s mother. Nothing, she realized, 
could be more bitter than the knowledge 
that love had been mocked. Her smile 
was lovely to see as her fair brow cleared 
—smoothed to the beauty of the young 
Julia who had loved her Rex. 

That was it. To love, lose and realize 
that one was never missed is the begin- 
ning of disillusionment — hardness of 
heart. 

The wind stirred the red rose in her 
hand and two petals fell to the ground 
at her feet. 

Mistily she stooped and picked them 
up, holding them tenderly in her palm. 

These petals were like love such as 
hers had been, such as Joan’s might yet 


be. So glorious in life, so swiftly at an_ 


end, yet ever fragrant, emblem of a 
sweet and lasting memory. “Iwo red 
metals. One for Rex, one for Ramon. 
Better that memory should be as. these 
than as a rose withered in the bud—a 
burnt up thing of bitternerr and regret. 

Rex had loved her. Serenely she 
moved up the long path towards the 
house. Youth had not given its counsel 
in vain. Ramon loved Joan. Joan had 
a right to know that—to learn that her 
love, too, had not been in vain. Joan’s 
young heart should learn that loss can 
more easily be borne when another 
shares the burden, and in time, free of 
all .bitterness, she would know. that 
youth can love again, as happily if not 
so gloriously, even as she, Julia, had 
loved — still did love —her own hear 
Dick. | | | 

Inside, she put her basket down on 
the hall table and taking the letter from 
her dress called the parlour maid from 
the now deserted breakfast-room. — 


“Take this to Miss Joan, Mary, and 


tell her it was mislaid.”’ 
Gladly, a little. wistfully she watched 
the girl go. 


The front door stood open behind her 
and the yellow October sunshine flooded 
in, having stolen in its course up the 
wide carpeted ‘stairy toward’s Joan’s 
room, as if to bring light to the shad- 
owed young heart—and the old joy to 
her laughter. 


THINGS OF SUBSTANCE 
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find a spur to action. Here the con- 
structive spirit finds a suitable environ- 
ment, and the impulse to give combines 
with the desire to benefit with results of 
lasting value and joy to the community 
at large. The House Beautiful is al- 
ways in the building—never quite com- 
plete—else there would be an end to 
striving. [here would be no need to 
look up or to aspire to better things. 
Golden Gate Park as a whole answers 
to the call for recreation and diversion 
in its myriad visitors, but it is in the 
Memorial Museum that the intellectual 
feast is spread. Here the mind revels 
in world consciousness, expressed mainly 
in handcraft or imaginary scenes, but 
the thoughtful also find much that in- 
spires or refreshes. 

Books are said to be our substantial 
world. The New Year will see a splen- 
did exhibition of fine handcraft books in 
one of the main halls facing the Pool of 
Enchantment. ‘This is a new venture in 
the Memorial Museum management, 
but that institution has long possessed 
a number of rare books and manuscripts 
which will be shown in con junction with 
the third annual ‘“‘Book Fair” conducted 
by San Francisco Branch League of 
American. Pen Women which opens on 
Sunday, February 17, 1929, and con- 
tinues for thirty days. The exhibition 
is non-commercial, non-competitive, and 
is free to the public. The whole effort 
is purely a cultural gesture. 
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The CcAlexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel ‘Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 


established in quarters you prefer. 


—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 
with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 


700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 


75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 

380 rooms with bath to 34 

245 rooms with bath ..________ $5 to $8 
For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the. .ir-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 

The Franco-Italian Dining 


Room 


The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 
ated unit of the twenty-eight 
hotels of the Eppley System in 
the middle west and of the 
Hamilton Chain in California 


_ and Arizona. 
E. C. EPPLEY, President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice - President — Managing Director 


HOTEL 


Los Angeles 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
‘surance companies in premium 
income-—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile—in Pack States 


RJA 


No. 
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Building Your 
Fortune 


B* regularly investing 
surplus funds in sound 
securities, One may amass 
an independent fortune, or 
at least a competence, in a 
surprisingly short period of 
vears. 


S. W. Straus & Co. are 
ready to help you in this 
ambitious work. We have 
dealt in sound investments 
for 46 years, and have 
helped many investors in 
this way. 


We will gladly advise with 
you, and aid you in the se- 
lection of investments best 
suited to your needs. Write 
for our booklet “How to 
Invest Money” and ask for 


Booklet A-1930 


S.W.STRAUS&Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
SPRING ARCADE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
MICHIGAN AVE. AT JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


—ESTABLISHED IN 1882— 


PRINTING 


The Trade Publishing Company, at 
619 California Street, San Francisco, 
print this magazine. Headquarters for 
books, catalogues, trade journals and 
publications of all kinds. 
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of these points; and even students of the 
Bible have been vague in their replies. 

The Graphic Bible, the first publication 
of the kind, answers, in admirable fashion 
many interesting and troublesome questions. 
Mr. Browne is a thorough student of his- 
tory, and his maps and charts sketched by 
himself and appropriate text matter makes 
the whole subject so clear that the youngest 
reader can readily picture the country and 
scenes of Bible time. The book furnishes a 
background such as to make the reader fur- 
ther interested in a study of the Bible. 

Mr. Browne has included his material in 
seven chapters. These include a most illu- 
minating introduction; the stories of the 
Jewish Scriptures in 83 sections; A Chro- 
nology of Bible History; Summary of the 
Books of the Jewish Scriptures; the 25 sec- 
tions devoted to the Christian Scriptures, to- 
gether with a summary of the above and a 
complete index to text and maps. 

The sections are brief and so written as 
to be understandable to the young as well as 
to the old. The maps are of sufficient size 
to be readily interpreted and used in con- 
junction with the text. Children, parents, 
Sunday school teachers and students gen- 
erally will find this book of great value in 
interpreting the Bible and in the placing of 


events in their proper geographic setting. 


CarL W. Gross. 


FRONTIER DAYS—Edited by Oliver G. 
Swan. MacRae-Smith Company. 512 
pages. Price 
ELDOM does a more attractive and inter- 
esting volume issue from the press than 

“Frontier Days.” It is a compilation of 


stories by recognized writers featuring the 


colorful time in the recent past, and pictur- 
ing the experiences of those who blazed 
trails and made history in the territory west 
of the Mississippi River. 

There are, in all, 53 stories. These are 
arranged under five general headings: “The 
Pioneer,” “The Indian,” “The Cowboy,” 
“The Bad Man,” “The Homesteader.” Add- 
ing greatly to the value of the volume are 
the illustrations in black and white sketches 
made from drawings that themselves carry 
a story of the olden days. There are a 
dozen full-page illustrations in color, each 
one of which is a masterpiece. 


Of the 53 stories included in the volume, 
13 are taken from the files of the Overland 
Monthly where they first appeared. These 
include: “Some Old Scouts and _ Their 
Deeds,’ by David Lansing; ‘“Tennessee’s 
Partner,” by Bret Harte; “An Early Hero 
of the Pacific,” by T. Somerville; “Hunting 
the Buffalo,” by Harlan B. Kauffman; 
“Chips From an Indian Workshop,” by Ben- 
jamin P. Avery; “Picturesque Road Agents 
of Early Days,” by John Lord je“Black Bart,” 
by R. G. Rosseau; “The Pony Express,” by 
Owen Ernest Sonne; “The Pony Express,” 
by Charles Josef Carey; “Camp,” by Pren- 
tice Mulford; “The Iliad of Sandy Bar,” by 
Bret Harte; “Jumping a Claim,” by Frank 
M. Vancil. 

The sub-title of the book, “The Romance 
of America’s History,” is justified. It is a 
beautiful volume with cover illustration. 
The type face is large and well displayed; 
and the initial letters highly artistic. The 
book is printed in one column wide measure 
and is relieved by a number of poems. 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE—Twelve vol- 
umes under editorship of men of national 
reputation and published by The Univer- 
sal Knowledge Foundation, Inc. 


E HAVE before us Volumes I and II of 

this stupendous work. Volume I carries 
1694 pages; Volume II 1780 pages. This work 
is characterized properly as “A Dictionary 
and Encyclopedia of Arts and _ Sciences, 
History and Biography, Law, Literature, Re- 
ligions, Nations, Races, Customs and Insti- 
tutions.” 


The editorial staff comprises Edward A, 
Pace, Conde B. Pallen, Thomas J. Shahan, 
James J. Walsh, John J. Wynne, and a corps 
of assistants and collaborators. 


This work is intended not merely for the 
student and the specialist, but for the gen- 
eral reader. Says the Preface: “If some of 
the minutiae sought by the specialist are 
omitted, the fundamental things which he 
no less than the general reader must know, 
are stated concisely but fully.’”’ The editors 
realize fully the tremendous advances made 
during the last decade in all phases of 
human activity—science, industry, the arts. 
There have been changes as well in reli- 
gious thought, and history has, since the 
World War been rewritten. In consequence 
of these changes and advances, “a _ read- 
justment of our thinking on a multitude of 
questions is necessary. As a means of dif- 
fusing the requisite information, the school 
has a specific task to perform. Students of 
education are confronted with a variety of 
problems hitherto unsuspected. Both in 
theory and in practice, our educational sys- 
tems are in need of revision.” 


Due proportion has been accorded in 
these Volumes to the various subjects dis- 
cussed. The general readers will find the 
information given, even where the basis is 
scientific, presented in an understandable 
way. Brevity and clarity are noted through- 
out, but there are many references to art- 
icles in addition to those carried in the Vol- 
umes so that further study is possible and 
repetition is avoided. | 

The type faces are clear. The press work 
in the book is good. There are many full- 
page half-tones and numerous drawings and 
cuts that add greatly to the value of the 
work. Special attention should be given to 
the maps. These are of the latest and arc 
double-page’ size so that locations, for ex- 
ample, are easily found. 

This set of books, XII Volumes, should be 
in every Public Library and students in 
general will wish these books on their pri- 
vate shelves. Schools generally will be in- 
terested in placing this work at the service 
of their students whether in the junior high 
school, the secondary school, or the college. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE MAKING OF BUFFALO BiLL. A_ Study 
in Heroics. By Richard J. Walsh, in collab- 
oration with Milton Salsbury. Bobbs Merrill 
Co. 390 pp. 


LITTLE SLANTS AT WESTERN LiFe. A Note 
Book of Travel and Reflection. By Sarah 
Emilia Olden. Harold Vinal. 245 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 
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THE ASTRONOMER’S CITY 
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—and no more—upon French plate 
glass enclosed bathtubs. But, lest he be 
judged guilty of extravagance, let us say 
for the Gaekwar that he is the most pro- 
gressive and humane ruler in India, and 
equestrian statues have been erectéd on 
nearly every corner of the city of Ba- 
roda in his honor. . A great part of his 
annual imcome, which has been esti- 
mated at sixty million dollars, is direct- 
ed to the improvement of his people. 
Under the Gaekwar’s patronage, public 
schools, universities, and medical and 
dental colleges have appeared; also uni- 
versities for women. Baroda has a pub- 
lic library and children’s playgrounds, 
and many of the streets are excellently 
paved. The result is that nearly ninety 
per cent of the people of Baroda can 
read and write, which is a percentage of 
which any country might be proud. 


MOUNTAIN JUSTICE 
(Continued from Page 17) 


“Silence, ye fat heads!” his nasal voice 
trebled. “Ed Woodward! If ye don’t 
shut yer big gawp, I’ll ha-ha ye o’er the 
haid with this yere persuader.” He 
flourished the gavel threateningly. ‘‘Pro- 
ceed!” he flung at the witness. 

“Yes sir, yer Honor. N’ then, we 
meets up with Joe Weatherby, what is 
catchin’ the wolves back of Monument 
Peak, an’ he says, says he: ‘Bob an’ Lou, 
ye gets me a load o’ chillum-bark an’ | 
pays ye twelve cents a pound fer it.’ So 
we goes an’prospects fer chillum-bark. 

“Bob says. “Lou,” says he, ““They’s a 
couple acres of chillum-bark down by 
the Quartzville road jest o’er the hill 
from Joe Weatherby’s house, right be- 
side the big huckleberry patch.’ An’ I 
says: ‘Let’s go get it.’ Which we done.”’ 

“How does the ranger come in on 
that?” the judge asked impatiently. 
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“Well, yer Honor,” Lou fidgeted 
haltingly, “I want to tell the how-come 
we cotched Smudge. Now ye all knows 
as how ye has to get yer trimmin’s fer 
skinnin’ the trees handy afore ye starts? 
We done jest that, totin’ saws, an’ axes, 
an’ skinnin’ knives an’ grub up yonder. 
While we was luggin’ the outfit, see’s 
ranger-person snooping’ ’round a 

“Why, you doggone—” the ranger 
yelled, the moon-face purple with rage, 
but the pounding of the gavel and a 
withering glance over the spectacles cut 


him short. 


“Sheriff!” drawled Ebenezer Duffle 
through his nose. “Crown that Micaw- 
ber with a club if he don’t stay shut! 
An’ ye varmints in the back!” the gavel 
waved at the delighted crowd, “show 
some solemnity fer the majesty of this 
yere court! Now proceed, dang ye!” 


(Continued in February Issue) 


It frequently happens that subscribers fail to notify the magazine when changing their address. In such instances 
the magazine, going as usual to the former address, may lie in the postoffice. Subscribers should take note that magazines 
and periodicals, not being first class mail matter, are not forwarded as are letters and other first class mail matter. The 
Overland Monthly will welcome from subscribers information whenever there is a change of address as we are especi- 


ally anxious that all errors in non-receipt af magazines should be avoided. 
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pain has been found. 


days. 
lumbago, 


start using ANTI-URIC today. 


guaranteed or money back. 


of case. 


RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


UFFERERS! Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
everywhere in as short a time as 20 


IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
inflammatory rheumatism, 
kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
stating length and history 


THE ANTI-URIC CO. 
32 Front St., San Francisco 


Every Room With Bath or Shower 


Rates: 
$2.00 to $2.50—Single 
$3.00 to $3.50—Double 
Twin Beds—$4.00 


Special Box Springs and 
Mattresses 


ROOSEVELT 


Jones at Eddy Street 


San Francisco’s New and Fine Hotel 
Radio connections in rooms 
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Camille’s Tavern 


BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 
A la Carte and Table d’Hote Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 7040 
843 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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The BOOKSELECTION for 


November 


JUBILEE JIM 


“The Life of Col. James Fisk, Jr.” 
By Robert H. Fuller 


Jim Fisk wrote his own gorgeous story in 
tinsel letters a foot high on America’s flash- 
iest era. It is here recounted with that 
unfailing gusto which marked his manner of 
living. Harry Hansen, Dr. Will Durant, 
Inez Haynes Irwin, Joseph Margolies and 
Marion Dodd —the American Booksellers’ 
Association Committee — recommend this 
book. $3.50 


San Francisco 


The Macmillan Co. 


we H 

FORMER GUESTS © 


REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE VALS 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 
ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “‘loop’’. They return because 
large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and = a ple Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, , $7. 60 and $8.00. 


New One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. . 


break in his voice. 
gay different. He played the game”’! 


THE GAME 
(Continued from Page 10) 


ing in the moonlight, came the notes of 
a flute, played by a practiced hand. 

The night waned; the flute was 
stilled. Doctor Alroyd drooped in the 
stern of the canoe.: We pushed toward 
the shore. | 

“Perhaps — tomorrow”, the Doctor 
sighed. ‘“Surely’—his voice heartened 
—‘“tomorrow”’. 

The guard who was with us cried 
out in sudden amaze. He slipped over- 
side, made for the shore, was lost to 
view in the jungle growth. Doctor Al- 
royd, his face shining, pointed aloft. 
There, against the night sky, a flare of 
red mounted, spread—the signal! 

Mallory took charge, ordered the 
nets, the calabashes of palolo dumped 
overboard, the men to the_ paddles. 
“Give way’! 

Cautiously we skirted the shore, keep- 
ing to the shadow of mangoes. We 
crossed the lagoon. Now the passage 
opened before us, narrowed as we prog- 


ressed. A foot to one side or the other 


—the canoe leaped, a living thing. My 
breath pulled hard as the breakers caught 
us. Blinded by flying spray, we stag- 
gered on. By some miracle we made it! 

Afloat on an oily sea, we steered our 
course by the glimmer—a red star by 
night, a plume of smoke by day—that 
was Yaco’s volcanic peak. The crimson 
flare on Nimollilo faded. From the dis- 
tant shore came the throb of drums. 
They called to the feast of flesh. 

“He dies—that we may live’, 
whispered Dr. Alroyd, sitting knee to 
knee with me in the darkness that pre- 
cedes the dawn. 

“Yes’’, I answered, as well as I could 
for choking. | 


“White! White clear through’! 


se _ Mugzgins spoke up, belligerently, a queer 
“I dare any man to 


ps. issue. of Overland carries the 
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DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
(Continued from Page 18) 


ay life I have been reminded of those 


hands, for it seemed the goodness of 
Miss Kate was meted out through 


them. 


A was rocking and 
singing to her young grandson. I paused 
to listen to the song for the particularly 
responsive, childish melody impressed 
me. Noticing my attention, the grand- 
mother explained, “Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’ taught me that song.” It carried 
me back to the old Silver street school 
and to my beloved teachers. But none 
have left the impression on the world 
of learning as Kate Douglas Wiggin 


has. Hers was a life of fulfillment. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


AMERICAN ILLITERACY 


HE complete exclusion of aliens, 

except those of the highest type, is 
now urged by the present United States 
Commissioner of Immigration “to pre- 
serve the standard of American cit- 
izenship.” 


“It is estimated, he says, that there 
are 3,000,000 aliens in the United 
States who came here through illegal 
means, that is to say they were smug- 
gled in or broke through the boundary 
line between the United States and 
Mexico, or Canada. 


Recent investigations by Winthrop 
Talbot, a consultant in industrial rela- 
tions, have disclosed a surprising increase 
in illiteracy in the industrial plants of 
the United States. 


The larger manufacturing firms, the 


‘investigator finds, have from 10 to 25 


per cent of illiterate workers, or those 
unable to read English. He says that 
the number of persons unable to read 
English in our manufacturing states 
has been growing more rapidly than 
was generally supposed. 


In twelve months, a survey showed, 
the number of illiterates in Connecti- 
cut, for example, increased from 52,665 
to 67,265. In New Jersey the increase 
was from 113,502 to 127,661, and in 
New York state from 406,000 to 
425,000. 


These figures refer to persons ten 
years of age and over, who could not 
write even in their own language. The 
figures for those who could not read 
the English language, the investigator 
says, would have been from two to three 
times greater. 


Similar conditions are reported in 
almost all of the manufacturing states 
in the north.—Thrift Magazine. 


second in the series: of articles by 
Professor Chamberlain..on ‘‘Canada: 
Land of Opportunity,” this article en- 
titled “The Wealth of. the Soil.” The 
third article to appear’ in’ the February 
issue will be on the Forest: Resources of | 


Canada. This article, like the one on 
. Agriculture, will contain much valuable 


information and statistics ‘based upon 
careful investigation and first-hand in-. 
formation. We are receiving from nu- 


“merous sources words of appreciation 


for this series ‘of articles. 


Some time ago we announced a series 
of articles by Torrey Connor, these to 
deal with ° ‘Mexico—Yesterday and To- 
day.” This series will begin in our next 
issue. The first article will be entitled 
“From Castle to Casa.” 3 
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The Lost Keys Masonry 


A Constant 


MANLY P. HALL 


Inspiration to Mason and Non-Mason Alike 


An Ideal Gift of Unequalled Value 


Masonry is eternal 
Truth, personified, ideal- 
ized, and yet made sim- 
ple. Eternal Truth alone 
can serve it. Virtue 1s 
its priest, patience its 
warden, illumination its 
master. The world can- 
not know this, however, 
save when Masons, in 
their daily life prove 
that it is so. Its truth is 
divine. 


Postpaid One Dollar 
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What motive leads the 
Masonic Candidate out 
of the world and up the 
winding stairway to the 
light? He alone can truly 
know, for in his heart is 
hidden the motive of his 
works. Is he seeking wis- 
dom eternal? Does he 
bring his life and offer it 
upon the altar of the 
most high? 


One of seven illustrations 


The following is an excerpt from a review of the “Lost Keys of Masonry” appearing in the October number 
of the Canadian magazine, “The Masonic Sun.” 


“This book, consisting of 125 well printed pages, and bound in blue cloth is a very interesting 
one to Masons. It goes into the inner mysteries of the Craft, and the author explains these 
mysteries, as he understands them, in a way that can be easily understood by the reader. 


“In his introduction he says ‘Masonry is essentially a religious Order. Most of its legends 
and allegories are of a sacred nature’ and thenhe goes on to amplify this assertion. This is fol- 
lowed by chapters on the Entered Apprentice, the Fellow Craft, and the Master Mason, as well 
as the Qualifications of a true Mason. We would advise our readers to procure a copy of this 


book.” 
Should be read by every member of the De Molay. 
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